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THE PREFACE. 

TO those who understand it, the book 
itself does away with all need of a 
preface. 

There are some who may find fault with 
me, on the ground that this work is blasphe- 
mous. These I would remind that Truth alone 
is sacred, and that whatever is unable to with- 
stand the search-light of inquiry is no truth 
at all. 

The highest aim of man is to find what 
really is the Truth, and until this has been 
done his work remains unfinished. 

Truth cannot be injured by investigation ; 
and scrutiny, however searching, will only go 
to confirm it. 

Only Truth can stand this inquiry : there- 
fore that which fears it is certainly not Truth. 

The Author. 
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THE AIM OF LIFE. 



TH E problem of life has puzzled all people 
in all ages, and so far no one has been 
able to find the solution of it. We 
can trace it back as far as the amoeba in direct 
line of succession ; but how this first form of 
life that we know came into being, or what 
preceded it, if any, are questions that are still 
unanswered. 

I think that it was one of the early British 
kings, who, when a discussion was taking place 
as to the advisability of hearing certain Chris- 
tian missionaries who had come to convert his 
people, gave an excellent description of life, 
which all these centuries have not thrown more 
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light upon. The story goes that they were 
sitting round a fire» for it was the depth of 
winter. The great hall in which the discus- 
sion was being held, conununicated with the 
outside by means of doors> which were open 
to admit of others coming in to join in the 
debate. A bird, apparently attracted by the 
warmth, flew in through one of the open doors, 
and after a moment's pause, flew out again. 
** Life," said the king, *'is like this bird ; we 
see it for a little time, but we know not whence 
it has come, nor whither it is going ! *' What 
he said was true, and his description of human 
knowledge of life holds good to-day. Life is 
to us as a scroll opened in the middle, and 
that part we can read, but where it ends or 
begins we know not The portion that we 
can unroll and see, is called the present ; the 
end that closes behind us is the past, and to 
a certain extent, but to that only, we can 
decipher it The remaining roll is the future, 
and for us that is kept tightly sealed Each 
of us may unroll it a little, and the words 
written upon that will be the histolry of our 
lives, but there it ends. We know not if the 
ends which are to-day sealed will ever be 
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opened to human gaze. We know not if the 
end and the beginning merge into each other 
again, to form one continuous circle, the sym- 
bol of the everlasting. We are much in the 
same position as the ancients, who followed 
the course of a mighty river. They could see 
it rise from a certain point in the hills ; they 
could follow it till it lost itself in the broad 
expanse of ocean ; but more they did not 
know. It was there when they first saw it, it 
was there when it lost itself ; but how it came 
to be so in the first place, or what became of 
it in the second, were questions the answers 
to which were, to them, shrouded in mystery. 
To us its transformation by the sun's power, 
and its course back to the mountain tops 
from which it started, are well known. But 
the mystery of life is to-day as great a puz- 
zle to us, as was the river, to the ancients. 
Whether it will ever be revealed to us or not 
we cannot say. Like the river, there may be 
an invisible link that connects the end with 
the beginning, making it one continuous, ever 
revolving circle. But if such a link exists, it 
has, as yet, to be discovered. As it was to 
them with the river, so to us is life to-day. 
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We see the first evidences of it, and step by 
step we follow it out through all the stages of 
evolution down to the man of our time. We 
see it widening out before our eyes, and then 
we come to the point where we ourselves can 
follow it no more. Our descendants may 
know that which we did not. Whence or 
how it came to be, are both mysteries to us. 
Whither it goeth, and why, we cannot say. 
All that we know with certainty is that it is. 

We think that we are learned. We know 
the rule that behind each effect which we can 
see, there must be some cause, some ruling 
power that says why it should be so. But as 
far as this effect is concerned, — this fact of our 
life here to-day, the greatest of all things that 
we have to deal with, — ^we have not been able 
to even surmise the cause. There is a sort of 
doubtful impossibility about it, a mystery that 
has been shrouded so long as to make one 
think the fathoming of it entirely out of reach, 
and therein lies the fascination of it 

Men of all nations and classes, of all creeds 
and shades of opinion, are interested and 
mystified by this. Each has had at some time 
or another his try at explaining it ; and creeds 
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have sprung up and flourished upon the 
strength of the various theories. Great reH- 
gions have taken their rise in this mystery, 
professing to expound it ; but despite all, we 
are little if any nearer the solution to-day. 
Mystery of any sort always exercises a certain 
fascination over man ; but when that mystery 
is connected with his origin, and even his very 
existence, it is not to be wondered at, that in 
all ages, so much time and labor have been 
given up to the study of it. 

All this research has not been by any means 
wasted, although the end in view still seems 
as unattainable as ever it did ; for though we 
know no more about the time before, nor 
about the time to come, yet we have found 
out an infinitely greater amount about the 
time that is, the present, than we should have 
ever done had we not studied what has so far 
proved out of reach. So in trying to unfold 
the two ends of the scroll, we have become far 
better acquainted with that part of it that is 
visible and open to our scrutiny. 

Almost each minute point of it has been 
carefully examined and analyzed, as being 
perhaps able to give the much sought after 
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clue to the hidden portion, and this in itself 
has been no slight benefit. Many important 
discoveries have resulted from it, though not 
the one that was ever in the minds of the 
searchers. And so, in hunting about to find 
the solution of the whole mystery of life, very 
many important laws have been discovered, 
the knowledge and observance of which has 
advanced the progress of evolution in no mean 
degree. It is just as if we are exploring a 
vast river, being carried onward by its flow, 
not knowing what the end is to be. 

Now in this case there are three courses 
open to us : three ways of going about it. We 
can stop where we are ; we can float carelessly 
with the stream ; or we can do all in our power 
to accelerate our progress, by keeping where 
the current runs the swiftest ; and by observ- 
ing the rocks and eddies in which others have 
come to grief, we can steer the raft upon which 
we are being carried so that we escape them 
and continue our voyage in safety. 

Which is the best of these alternatives ? Let 
us look for a moment at our object, for it is by 
debating which will serve this the best, that 
we can find which of them is the best for us to 
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take. The object is to find out the source of 
life, and the end of it, if end there is. The 
last is perhaps the more important of the two, 
insomuch as that which is to come, concerns 
us more than that which has already been 
passed. The future depends almost entirely 
upon our actions, but nothing that we can do 
will alter the past and make it other than it is. 

The first alternative is out of the question 
at once. To stop where we are is to give up 
the running for all time. We are then in no 
better plight than those whose rafts have been 
wrecked upon some hidden rock and dashed 
into pieces. 

The second one is not much better. It may 
enable us to reach the end of the journey in 
safety, but it is very doubtful, for it puts us at 
the mercy of every danger that the river con- 
tains, and we are depending upon nothing 
except sheer luck to pull us through. 

Obviously, then, it is the last of these three 
courses that we must choose. 

While the first two are making, the one 
none, and the other but poor progress, those 
who follow the third will not only arrive at 
their object much more speedily, but with far 
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less trouble and difficulty. The last are apply- 
ing the experience which they have gained in 
the first part of the descent to the part which 
they are now traversing ; and they are able to 
avoid shoals and snags which will prove fatal 
to those who are going along without heed- 
ing their course. The same holds good of 
the problem of life. Evidently those who 
do their best to cause things to evolve quickly 
now, who study evolution and its means for 
this end, will be doing more to reveal the mys- 
tery, and will approach each day nearer to the 
knowledge of it, than those who sit still in 
idleness, dealing not with the problems of to- 
day, but speculating upon the theories of 
the future. 

This is exactly the mistake that too many 
people make. Looking into the future and 
making guesses as to how it is going to turn 
out, will not avail anything. When a farmer 
wants his field reaped, he does not do it by 
wondering how it will look when it is done, or 
whether the weather will be suitable for the 
next crop. 

So in life. What we must do is, — having 
studied the ways and laws of evolution, which 
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to us is the stream, the river that bears us along 
with all its eddies and back-waters, — to conform 
to these laws and do nothing that will hinder 
the progress of our race down its broad flood 
on the journey of life. 

All that we learn is by experience. To find 
what the action of a certain eddy will be upon 
our craft, we look back to see what the effect 
of it was earlier when we passed through one, 
and by this means we can deduce the result 
that will follow a repetition of the experiment. 

Certain effects are always preceded by cer- 
tain causes ; and we can apply what we have 
learnt in this way, observing the past, to the 
events of the immediate future ; and the con- 
verse necessarily holds good that, when we see 
a certain cause, we can foretell, as a rule, the 
effect that will follow it, from our observations 
upon that part of the stream of life that we 
have already traversed. 

In this way, by studying the past, we are 
enabled to unravel the future to a great extent ; 
for if all the details were the same, the environ- 
ment always similar, we could deduce exactly 
what result would follow each action that we 
perform. Change of environment is, so to 
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speak, the odd card that, being left out, con- 
fuses us and prevents us from making abso- 
lutely accurate calculations. But even the force 
of environment can be gauged fairly truthfully. 
Environment is a subject that will be dealt 
with later on, with regard to its effect upon 
human evolution. 

This power of deducing from the past results 
that will follow actions done in the future, is, 
when we come to think of it, one of the most 
essential laws of our life. Without it, evolu- 
tion could not have existed, for the error that 
proved the ruin of one of the organisms would 
also have proved fatal to the rest, for the rea- 
son that one could not see the danger into 
which it was going. Without this power our 
minds would be of no use whatever, for it is 
only this that gives them the work they do. 
This reasoning power was present in the 
amoeba, though as we have developed in com- 
plexity of form from the one-cell type, so our 
minds have become more highly specialized. 

In the amoeba its limits probably ended with 
the power of acquiring food, which of course 
was the means by which it derived enough 
energy to continue living. 
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In the study of cause and effect begins our 
first idea of religion. It certainly could not 
have existed before, for when our minds, or 
those of the organism which at that period 
represented us, were too low in development 
to notice the results of actions, they certainly 
could not have discriminated in the matter of 
avoiding those which brought evil, and choos- 
ing in preference those which were followed 
by benefits. It is almost certain that, what- 
ever was the first form of life, however far 
back before the amoeba it existed, it must have 
had this power of noting cause and effect to a 
certain degree, at any rate to show it the 
necessity for food. 

Now the religion of man is nothing but the 
study of these causes and the effects which fol- 
low them ; and, whatever may be said to the 
contrary, the religion has developed from 
the form in which we first meet with it in the 
amoeba, to the form that it has assumed in 
the life of man to-day. In the amoeba all ideas 
of worship were as yet unthought of. It sim- 
ply had the power to find food and incorporate 
that food into its own system, in order that it 
might live. There may have have been a few 
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other branches of knowledge upon which its 
mind was beginning to have faint glimmer- 
ings, but we shall not be far from the truth 
if we say that the religion of the amceba was 
food-getting. 

It may have speculated as to how the food 
came there, or it may not; but no one will 
deny that it was the food, and not the provider 
of it that most concerned it The latter was 
but the means to the end, and as such must 
take the second place. 

If the amoeba had given up eating the food, 
in order to devote its whole time to the study 
of the giver or the cause of the food's existence 
at all, it would have starved. On the other 
hand, if it assimilated the food all right as a 
regular thing, and by seeing the good that the 
food did it, and so reasoning out that it was 
necessary, got into the habit of eating that food 
which was best for it (and also by degrees 
came to know where that special food was to 
be obtained), it would live, whether it thought 
anything about an outside creator of the food 
or not From this we see that the worship of 
a supreme being, a creator, in fact, plays but 
an unimportant part in the world's evolution. 
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And furthermore, that this worship is optional 
with the organism, be it amoeba or man. 

The worship, and more especially the fear, 
of a supreme being has come to play another 
part in our history ; but that is a matter with 
which I shall deal later on. This worship is 
the applied meaning and use of religion. The 
worship of a god, as will be shown later, may 
be used as an aid to keep man on the right 
track of evolution ; but it must not be con- 
founded with, nor regarded as, the religion 
itself. 

The true definition of the word religion, ac- 
cording to the idea I hold, is *' the ultimate aim 
of man " ; and only so far as the fear of worship 
of a supreme being bears upon and helps this 
object, does it merit any title to be called 
religion. 

What, then, ought our religion to be? 
What should be the object of it ? Sup- 
pose that mankind was but a puppet, and that 
a religion had to be drawn up which would be 
best suited for him under the present conditions 
of life. These questions can best be answered 
by looking back down the line of beings through 
which we have evolved. We are too much in- 
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terested in the question to judge rightly what 
this religion ought to be, if we take ourselves 
for the subjects of the examination. 

It is only by taking the case of an organism 
that existed long ago, that we become unbiased 
enough to form a correct opinion. It requires 
centuries of time to eliminate the worthy rea- 
sons of life from the unworthy ; and it is only 
those which can stand this test of time that are 
really worthy. All the trivial ones fade away, 
and only the main great reason is left What 
was the amoeba's object in life ? What was its 
aim, its utility ? The answer to this question 
will tell us our aim to-day. We are only the 
development sprung from that early organ- 
ism ; and like the flight of an arrow, our goal 
is still the same ; we are a little nearer to it, 
that is all. 

As in the case of the arrow, there may be 
trivial oscillations that, for the moment, cause 
the true movement to be lost sight of, but 
these sink into their proper degree of insig- 
nificance when the whole flight is observed. 

This is the reason why we are not able to 
judge correctly of the real aim of our life as it 
appears to us. We must get rid of the little 
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trivialities of to-day, that, while to-day lasts, 
seem so all-absorbing, but which to-morrow 
will be forgotten. 

By following out the effect of every cause 
we can see what the amoeba has done, what its 
life principle was, what reason prompted it to 
do all that it has accomplished. From it, and 
from the organisms which stand between it 
and the man of to-day, we can see the flight of 
the arrow, the course that humanity has steered 
uninfluenced by the slight gust that would 
turn it aside to-day ; and we can produce that 
line forward till it vanishes in the great un- 
known. 

We may be unable to see the end that it 
attains to, but we can see the general direction 
of it ; and the end is only to be reached by 
following out that direction. The navigator 
cannot see the port that he is steering to, 
thousands of miles it may be across the ocean ; 
but he knows that by sailing in the direction 
in which it lies, he will reach it in the end. 

Let us go back to the amoeba and watch its 
actions. 

At first sight it seems as if its sole aim of 
life was to get food and support itself. Some 
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may run away with the idea that this was in 
reality what it aimed at, but that is not so. 
The getting food was only the means by which 
it was to attain the end It was not the end 
itself. This can easily be shown, for if its aim 
had ended with the getting of sufficient food 
it would have remained as it then was, it 
would have had no need to reproduce itself, it 
would not have died at all. 

If it did not reproduce, there could not have 
been any question of competition. 

The real result of its life, and we may take 
it that the aim was the same, was to evolve. 
The result up to date is ourselves. Now the 
main process of evolution is the exercise of 
the function of reproduction. Without this 
the progress of evolution would have been 
slower, far slower than it has been. It is not 
certain that it would not have stopped. Food- 
getting is merely one of the processes upon 
which reproduction depended. 

The same may be said of the other processes 
which we consider it our duty to perform to- 
day. We eat, we sleep, and do all the thou- 
sands of other daily acts, in order that we may 
evolve, and the result has been evolution. 
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We may not have reasoned out exactly why 
we did it. It may have been done simply by 
instinct or impulse, the action of the mind 
without judgment. But still we did it. So it 
comes about that our aim in life is to evolve, 
and this is best to be carried on by the process 
of reproduction. 

We can help this object if we will. The 
more that we so do, the sooner we shall reach 
the end in view, whatever that end may be. 
It may go on for ever. We cannot tell whether 
that is so or not. Be that as it may, it is cer- 
tain that we can accelerate the reaching of 
the mark we aim at, increasing the river's 
swiftness, by applying ourselves to the study 
of evolution in the past. 

Happiness has been defined as " that which 
all desire." If it can be proved that evolution 
leads to happiness, then the case for evolution 
will be complete. That is what this book is 
written to show. 




II. 

EVOLUTION AND REPRODUCTION, 

THE REASON OF LIFE 

AND DEATH. 



THERE was a peculiarity about theamceba 
which has not descended to us. The 
ainceba was, to all practical purposes, 
immortal. It did not die of its own accord, 
and the circumstances which were necessary 
to bring about that state of affairs which we 
call death, were far more powerful than those 
which would cause instant death to one of us 
human beings. Accidents would of course 
happen and kill it as they kill anything else ; 
but the ordinary state of affairs, when the pro- 
cess of decay is gaining upon the process of 
building up, that which we call natural death, 
did not exist for it at all. 

There may, for all we know, be amceb^ 
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alive to-day which have lived longer almost 
than we could count. 

Now this feature, death, is a peculiar one, 
which deserves special study. Many have 
given up their whole life to it, for it is inti- 
mately connected with the reason why life 
exists ; but like the problem of life, it is still 
unsolved. We know that there are two pro- 
cesses through which each organism passes : 
anabolism, the one that comes first, the period 
in which the tissue of the organism is added 
to ; katabolism, which follows it, and consists 
of the pulling down of the tissue which the 
other process has set up. 

In the higher organisms, when this second 
process has reached a certain point, what we 
know as death ensues, though why it should 
do so we are not able to see clearly. 

Now with regard to the phenomena of life 
and death, we notice one very singular fact, 
that from first to last, the length of life is in 
inverse ratio to the degree of development 
which the organism has attained. The amoeba 
was the lowest example of development that 
we know of. It was simply a mass of pro- 
toplasm surrounding a nucleus, corresponding, 
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it is supposed, to the heart and brain of the 
more highly-developed organisms. This lived, 
as far as we can judge, for ever. At least, 
we have not yet been able to prove the 
contrary. Man, the highest specialized of all, 
lives only for about thirty-five years on an 
average ; and, as far as we can reckon, that 
span is growing shorter. 

In America, where the rushing propensity 
of the people is greater than it is in England, 
the average life-time for man appears to be 
shorter ; though I am much inclined to think 
that, of the two, the American gets through 
the greater amount of work in the time. 

Death, therefore, appears to be a direct 
effect of development, or, at any rate, a factor 
needed to accomplish that development The 
amoeba has stood still and dies not. Man dies, 
but progresses. 

One of the greatest principles of evolu- 
tion, — call it a factor, if you will, — is the law 
of survival of the fittest : fittest, that is, to 
cope with the environment. So from this it 
appears that the environment is directly 
responsible for evolution, and this is so, if not 
entirely, at any rate to a very great extent. 
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Take an example of two men. What will 
not suit one will suit the other admirably. In 
the case of one heat may be fatal, but not 
more so than extreme cold in the case of the 
other. Where one must die the other will 
thrive. Both, in their own climate, will live 
and go on developing. Change both, and 
both will die. This is where the force of 
environment makes itself visible. If a number 
of people are transported from a cold climate 
to an equatorial one, those best fitted for the 
change required by the altered circumstances 
will survive, and the others will die out. If 
they are kept there for any length of time, 
the children of the former will be able to 
bear the extreme heat better than did their 
parents ; and so things will go on till at last 
there is but little difference between the in- 
habitants of the country whose ancestors were 
always there, and those who had emigrated 
from the colder climate. 

If the environment were always alike, and 
exactly the same in all places, such a thing as 
progress in evolution would be practically out 
of the question. It would have much the same 
effect upon the organism living in it, that a 
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: vacuum would have upon the various 
chemical elements, were they to be surrounded 
by it. 

Environment alone did not cause this evolu- 
tion, and determine the degree to which the 
organism was to evolve. 

To cause this evolution a sensibility to en- 
vironment was necessary in the organism, and 
as this differed in intensity, so did the evolu- 
tion of the organism differ. The environment 
might be the same in two cases, but the results 
might be widely different. Two people from 
the same place may emigrate to another, and 
the new climate may kill one, while the other 
survives it. 

This sensibility to environment is, however, 
only an effect of which previous environment 
was, in the first place, the cause. In the ex- 
ample just given, it is impossible for the two 
men all their lives to have had exactly the same 
environment ; and even if it were possible in 
the cases of the two individuals, there must 
have been some differences in the environment 
experienced by the ancestors through which 
each had evolved. If it were possible for the 
ancestors of each to have been surrounded by 
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the same environment at the same time, then 
the two would be exactly alike, but not other- 
wise. But the very slight divergence from 
these conditions necessary to produce a differ- 
ence that would last for all time, shows con- 
clusively how impossible it is for any two 
organisms to be identically the same. 

The amoeba did not evolve in itself. At 
least, there is no reason to suppose that the 
amoeba of to-day, which was alive a thousand 
years ago, is any different now from what it 
was then. Therefore it seems at once as if 
we were getting into a difficulty ; for if the 
amoeba, being the only form of life at that 
time, as we suppose it was, did not change, 
how could all the later evolved forms have 
arisen ? 

There is only one way. By reproduction. 
This was done, in the case of the amoeba, by 
the method known as fission. The two sexes 
were not separated at that time ; and the in- 
dividual was able to get over this difficulty, by 
dividing itself into two complete organisms. 
Each of these appears to have been identical, 
and the line of fission being always through 
the nucleus, each organism was provided for in 
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the same way. Nov/ we notice in this method 
of reproduction a very marked difference from 
that which goes on to-day in the case of the 
higher animals. I mean the disappearance of 
the parent 

In its place are two or more young amoebae 
(if we can use young of an organism to which 
it looks as if time itself mattered not). 

These young amoeba, though not perhaps 
perceptibly so, are different from the original 
from which they have sprung. If not, the first 
steps of evolution could not have begun with 
them, and the original organism could not 
produce children which would be a step higher 
in development than itself ; in which case, these 
offspring, being no development upon the orig- 
inal, would be the same, and subject to ex- 
actly the same laws. Supposing that this had 
been the case, then they in turn could not 
have produced offspring more highly special- 
ized than themselves, and no such thing as 
evolution could have existed. We have already 
seen that the children are a development from 
the parents ; that nothing in this world stops 
still, with the possible exception of the first life 
form with which we are acquainted, the amoeba. 
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We.have yet to account for the fact that the 
amoeba is still found to-day in its original 
state, or, at any rate, in what we suppose to be 
that. (Original state meaning that in which 
we first know it.) 

This is not at all a difficult thing to do, for 
there is only one possible explanation, namely, 
that all the amoebae did not reproduce, and 
those which are alive to-day are the unfertile 
ones. The cause of this sterility it may be a 
little hard to decide, but in all probability the 
reason for it may be found in the quantity and 
quality of the available food supply ; those 
amoebae which had the difficulty of short 
rations to contend against, being wise enough 
to stay as they were, and not attempt the hope- 
less task of feeding two mouths upon food 
that was none too plentiful for one. If there 
are doubts as to the fact that we are not 
actually descended from any of these amoebae, 
but from similar ones which have become us, 
this can easily be set at rest by following out 
the development of the embryo which starts 
at the time of fertilization in apparently noth- 
ing more than an amoeba, a one-cell organism 
with a nucleus. The best experiments in this 
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direction are those which have been made with 
the egg of a chicken, which is also one of the 
easiest to observe, being attended by less 
difficulties than there would be in the tracing 
out of the development of one of the higher 
organisms. In this case the development is 
artificially brought about by the application 
of heat (a principle best known in the case of 
the incubator). By having a large number of 
eggs, the treatment of all dating from the 
same time, they may be broken one at a time, 
at intervals, and the development of the 
chicken from the original amoeba followed. 
This experiment conclusively proves that the 
parent becomes the offspring, the two not 
existing side by side at the same time. That 
is to say, that the parent does not remain as 
it was, but changes and becomes the offspring, 
being swallowed up in the last stage of the 
development. This is very evident, for in 
the case of the chicken, into which the cell 
which was first in the egg has developed, the 
only result is the chicken when the develop- 
ment has reached its highest stage, and the 
amoeba is not present as an amoeba, but as its 
descendant, the chicken. 
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The same is the case with regard to all the 
other forms through which it has passed. No 
side evolution is possible in the cases of em- 
bryo development as it is in real life. In 
real life there is the force of environment to 
take into account, which is constantly chang- 
ing ; and, as we already know, each change of 
this produces a corresponding change in the 
organism upon which it acts. But in embry- 
ology the embryo only passes through those 
stages which its ancestors have first passed 
through. This explains away the so often 
urged objection to evolution, that, if it were 
true, some of the forms through which we 
have passed, would still remain, and the very 
fact that they do not, is the strongest proof 
that evolution is true. 

It is impossible for these parent forms to 
remain co-existent with the offspring to which 
they have given birth ; for one of the laws of 
evolution appears to be, that the development 
must be going on all the time in one way or 
another, — that there is no such thing as stand-" 
ing still. Those organisms, which, by some 
sudden change in the environment, were not 
allowed to develop in the way that the organ- 
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ism now known as man has done, have de- 
veloped upon what might be called a side-track. 
In other words, they are the branches from 
the main line of our development, and the 
forms of life that we see around us to-day are 
the results up to date of these branches of 
side development. 

By tracing back far enough, they are found 
at a certain period to have sprung from the 
same ancestor that we did. Had they been 
subjected to the same environment all through 
as the organism from which we are sprung, 
they would be men like ourselves to-day. 

It seems to be one of the laws of this pro- 
cess that the parent must die, if not at the 
birth of the child, at any rate very soon after. 

In the case of the earlier organisms, the 
specialization was so low, and the amount of 
development that occurred during the period 
that we call life so small, that the animal was, 
from the first, able to take care of itself. It was 
born as fully developed as were its parents at 
the time they procreated it ; and since it needed 
no care, the parent changed into it completely 
and disappeared at the birth of the child. 

Higher specialization has now made it neces- 
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sary for the offspring to have some guiding care 
till it has, so to speak, found its own feet ; for 
the higher animals continue their development 
after birth instead of being born full grown. 
As in the pre-natal stage they bear the charac- 
teristics of the development through which they 
have passed, so, to a certain degree, they still 
bear them in the period which intervenes be- 
tween birth and the attainment of full develop- 
ment. When I say full development, I mean 
the time when the child has attained the high- 
est development that its parent reached before 
it, I do not mean the highest final development 
of which the organism is capable. 

The structure of the parent made it impos- 
sible for the offspring to be born fully devel- 
oped ; and for this reason it is evident that the 
parent's sphere of usefulness did not cease (as 
it did with the amoeba), at the mere birth of 
the offspring, but continued till the youthful 
training had been given, and the child attained 
that age when its instinct prompted it to set 
out in life on its own account. 

The training of the child after birth, and 
until it reaches the full development that the 
parent reached before it, has almost as much 
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influence upon it as had the teaching that it 
was inheriting while in the womb of its mother ; 
and the parent's influence over it is not done 
with till this period of post-natal education or 
development is completed. The experience of 
the parents is utilized in the education of the 
children, and the child gains its information 
from them without the necessity of working it 
all out for itself ; and so the time, that in their 
life-time was devoted to the studying out and 
discovering of the solutions to the various 
problems of life, can, in its case, be devoted to 
continuing the study from the point at which 
they left us. 

It is absolutely necessary that the parents, 
or some substitute, should superintend this 
period of post-natal development. The main 
parts of the body are developed in the pre-na- 
tal stage, in the form that they are to maintain 
during the life of the organism : the only thing 
remaining is for them to grow, and for a few 
other functions, the most important of which 
is that of reproduction, to develop. During 
the post-natal stage it is chiefly in regard to 
the mind that the greatest development is 
noticed. At birth the child's mind is in a very 
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elementary state indeed. It has not as yet 
acquired the power of speech, and signifies its 
wants by cries. It cannot think or reason, at 
least not in the high sense that we call reason- 
ing to-day. This all has to be developed, and, 
as the offspring inherits its body from the 
parents, so it is most fitting that it should in- 
herit the majority of its thoughts from them, 
too, in order that body and mind may be in 
harmony. 

The mind and the body work together to a 
great extent, and it is easily to be seen that if 
the body is developed according to one set of 
ideas, and the mind, later on, in accordance 
with a totally different set, the body, being slow 
to adapt itself, will be constantly getting iix the 
way of the mind, and so prevent that from 
carrying on the work where its ancestors left 
it, with the degree of efficiency which it could 
otherwise have done. 

The main thing that has bothered modern 
thinkers with regard to the phenomena of life 
and death, is this fact of the parent and its 
child existing side by side for a space. It has 
apparently led people into thinking that they 
are different organisms, and mistaking the true 
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connection between the two on account of this 
overlapping. 

It would be the same in anything. It is 
easy enough to keep on a path through a field, 
if the path, ceasing suddenly, begins again the 
next foot or two, when there is no other path 
which could have led to the continuation but 
the first It is a different matter, however, if 
the two paths overlap and run side by side 
for a space, one gradually diverging from the 
other, and growing wider, while the other grows 
less. The latter is the one that existed first, 
and we have naturally followed it in preference 
to the other, which began but a short time ago. 
When we follow this first path out and find it 
terminate abruptly, we take it for granted that 
it goes no further. The one alongside of it 
does not begin there ; it was first seen some 
way back, and the connection between the two 
has not appeared to our minds, for the reason 
that the change has been a gradual one. 

Yet the new one is in exactly the same di- 
rection, and leads eventually to the same 
place that the other was aiming for. 

This is just the case with regard to life and 
death. The amoeba forms two offspring and 
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itself vanishes, therefore we know that the 
offspring are a continuation of it in the direct 
line. It cannot have formed anything else, 
for there is nothing else there ; nor can the 
offspring have come from anything else than 
from that amoeba, since that was the only thing 
there before the change took place. 

Let us now turn to look at the same phe- 
nomena in a higher development, the highest 
that has as yet been reached, in man. 

We see the two parents, and we know that 
from them the child is born ; but the child lives, 
and the parents too, and this is what deceives 
us. Instead of following both, we follow the 
parents alone, unheeding the change that is 
coming over them, and over the children too. 

Then the parents die, and we jump at once 
to the conclusion that the organism itself has 
perished. But it is because we have lost sight 
of the processes which have been taking place 
in the child. Slowly but surely, the power 
that the parents possessed has been forsaking 
them and taking up its station in the child. As 
it grew they declined. People around might 
not notice this decline sufficiently plainly, nor 
the corresponding increase of power in the off- 
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spring. But it was there, nevertheless. Old 
people lose the force of their will and the 
power to remember new things. 

It is as if there were a limit to their develop- 
ment, and this is the case, for the continuation 
of this development must be looked for in the 
child. They can carry it to a further point 
than can their parents, and so in turn will their 
offspring carry it to a point still further. This 
is the working of evolution. The child reaches 
its full development and then it procreates off- 
spring. As these offspring grow they imbibe 
from the parents the knowledge that they have 
acquired, at far less expense of time and energy 
than it cost the parents. So it comes to pass 
that they have developed, as far as their parents 
ever did, before the time allowed for their 
development has ended. 

It is in this time which remains over to them 
from their period of development, that they 
add their quota to the story of evolution. It 
is here that they carry forward the process 
which their ancestors left them as a heritage, 
and which they, having added to it the knowl- 
edge gained by their own experience, shall in 
turn pass on to their offspring. Meanwhile, 
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the parents, having bequeathed to their chil- 
dren all that they are able, all that they know, 
are needed on the stage of this world no longer, 
and to all appearance vanish mysteriously ; but 
they, — the essential part of them, that is, their 
life principle, their soul, — are still there, not in 
the form of them that we knew, but in that of 
their children. And so we come to the knowl- 
edge that the thing which we call death, is not 
death at all in the sense that we have been 
accustomed to regard it. It is not an end, 
but only a change of tenements, so to speak. 
Furthermore, we learn that instead of weeping 
over the life as ended in the old, we are to 
follow it out, transformed, or rather added to, 
in the new that succeeds it. All of the old 
that was useful is still there, but it has the new 
with it too. So we come to the proof that we 
are immortal, or, at any rate, immortal as far 
as we can tell ; that is, for thousands of years 
in the past, and for how long in the future we 
can only guess. 

For all the changes that we have come to 
look upon as death are not that at all, but 
merely a transition ; and so from the earliest 
period at which we are able to find any trace 
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of the Hne from which we are sprung, the thing 
that we have come to look upon as an end, as 
a limit, is in reality no limit at all. 

If the line of our descent had been limited, 
we could not have existed any more than a 
tribe, all the members of which have been 
exterminated, can give birth to children and 
so live again. 

This shows the fact that wherever a direct 
line of descent still exists, death, in the sense 
of extermination, cannot be. But in the side 
lines of development we find a thing, a state, 
that corresponds to our erroneous idea of 
death. It is the end which seals that line in 
which it occurs, meaning that for it no more 
evolution is possible. It has a history, but no 
possibilities. It has a past, but no future. It 
has sunk till it became eliminated, and ended 
in the form that we last knew it. Materially 
it is still there. It may have changed its con- 
stituent parts, as the body of a man becomes 
ashes after death, the material death, has taken 
place, and so returns to the elements of which 
it was composed. 

The subject of elimination, the end which 
we have always supposed death to be, though 
wrongly, will be dealt with later on. 
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We have seen the necessity for reproduction ; 
and we have also realized the fact that, without 
it, evolution, at any rate at the speed we know 
it, would not have been possible. To see the 
effect of evolution with reproduction and with- 
out it, we have only to compare modem man 
with the amoeba. But for reproduction, man 
to-day would be no better than the amceba. 

How this process of reproduction takes 
place, and the causes of its stages, is the next 
thing to which we must turn our attention. 




BODY AND MIND. THEIR INFLU- 
ENCE UPON EVOLUTION. 



IN following out the course of evolution we 
find that every member of the animal king- 
dom, from the amceba to man, has two com- 
ponent elements: a body and a mind. The 
first is the material element which we can see 
and feel. This is common to all other crea- 
tions beside the animals, all things upon this 
world have this characteristic of matter or 
body ; but it is the animals alone that have 
the power of the mind combined with it. A 
rock is matter, and matter only ; we do not see 
it move of its own accord, nor does it give any 
sign that it is conscious of that which goes on 
around it. It exists for ever in one form or 
another, subject, it is true, to certain chemical 
changes ; but still is present all the same. It 
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does not live in the sense that the animals, 
from the lowest to the highest, do. It has no 
mind to allow it to take advantage of the sur- 
roundings and of events which happen round 
it. It needs no nourishment. It has no com- 
bination and no co-operation. Each bit of it 
is like the rest, one molecule is not different 
from another. It can be split up into any num- 
ber of the minutest fragments imaginable, and 
each is able to go on existing as it is. 

Each is totally independent with regard to 
its neighbors. The part that the mind bears 
in relation to evolution is an extremely impor- 
tant one ; for without this power of the mind, 
life, in the sense in which we use it when speak- 
ing of ourselves, would not be. Mind, then, 
— to give it a definition, — is that influence 
which allows the material which embodies it 
to be sensitive to the exterior influences of 
environment : in other words, to wield certain 
power over the other constituent, matter. 

The origin of the mind we have not been 
able to solve so far, any more than we have 
been able to reveal the mystery of life ; for 
when we examine the question closely, we find 
that life and the possession of mind are one 
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and the same thing ; that to discover the rea- 
son of one will be to discover the reason of 
the other. 

It is from this mysterious influence that we 
get the two distinctions of animate and inani- 
mate matter : the first being matter governed 
by this power known as mind, the latter nothing 
but the simple material elements without any 
mental force, as far as we can judge. I should 
not care to say that none existed, but if it 
does it is so minute and undeveloped that we 
have not succeeded in discovering it It is 
evident that as it is with the problem of life, 
so it is with the problem of the mind : the only 
way to reach the solution, if any solution is to 
be reached, will be by following out its line 
of evolution and helping it to evolve all the 
quicker. 

When it first began we know not We see 
substances around us which appear to be with- 
out its presence, and we see the amoeba, which 
most decidedly has this mind-power. There- 
fore we say that this amoeba is animate. 
Whether there was anything which had it 
earlier than the amoeba we cannot say ; but to 
us the amoeba is the earliest known form of life. 
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We know, from the evidences furnished by 
the study of geology, that the inanimate existed 
previous to the amoeba. Therefore we suppose 
that there was a time in the history of this 
world when this mental force did not exist. 

It is possible that in the years to come, the 
things that we have called and thought of as 
inanimate to-day, may be conclusively proved 
to be possessed of this mind-power, though in 
so small a quantity that to us it was unobserv- 
able. Be that as it may, the later its devel- 
opment the higher this power has become. 
Therefore there is not the slightest doubt that 
the mind is subject to evolution as well as the 
body. 

Now the next best thing to finding out the 
reason of a certain object's existence, is to dis- 
cover where its usefulness to the world in gen- 
eral comes in ; and this is the course that we 
must adopt when dealing with the solution of 
the problem in question. 

The cause of mind we may not be able tj> 
discover, but the effects to which it gives fise 
are plain enough to need but little elucidation. 
It has been shown already that the amoeba is a 
combination of matter and mind ; and go back 
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as far as one will, we are not able to find one 
that is only matter. But if we cannot actually 
find one, we can imagine for ourselves what it 
would be like ; and by substracting all its ac- 
tions which can only exist because the mind 
exists too, we shall be able to get a good idea 
of what the material amoeba would be, if such 
a thing could exist apart from the mental one. 
In this way we come to realize the full sphere 
of the mind's usefulness. As the material por- 
tion of the amoeba was only of low develop- 
ment, the mental influence was, too, only of 
simple form. The needs of the amoeba were 
few compared with those of man to-day, and 
the mind was in force proportionate to them. 
The chief requisite to its well-being was food, 
and consequently it was with special reference 
to the obtaining of this, that the mind would 
have the most to do. The amoeba was so low 
in development and specialization, that it could 
absorb its food at any place in its body, having 
no regular mouth ; and the means by which it 
accomplished this was by putting out processes, 
and so encircling the food which it afterwards 
absorbed. The mind, in the first place, would 
be needed to detect the presence of the food ; 
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secondly, to order the projecting of the pro- 
cesses ; and lastly, to superintend the digestion 
of the food. If the mental power had been 
absent, the organism would have remained in 
ignorance, not only about the food, but also 
with regard to all other surroundings. The 
amoeba with the most mental power would 
therefore evolve the quickest. And the same 
holding good of man, the possessor of the high- 
est mental power is the highest organism upon 
the ladder of evolution. The importance of 
this power cannot be over-rated. Bodily evolu- 
tion is, no doubt, of great importance ; but it 
is only through the action of the mind that this 
can become more high in its specialization, and 
therefore more perfect. The mind is the rul- 
ing power, the legislature, as it were, of the 
body ; and, just as it happens in a country 
where the government is weak, and set at de- 
fiance by those it ought to rule, a weak mind 
is not only harmful to itself, but to the body 
as well, the whole efficiency of which is thereby 
injured. 

The duty of the mind is to warn the body 
against harm, and to instruct it in what is good ; 
and to do this effectively the body must yield 
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absolute obedience. In this way both will rise 
higher in their specialization. Evolution prac- 
tically means the adaptation of the subject to 
the environment, and as the environment can 
only be perceived by the mind, evolution de- 
pends upon the mind almost entirely. 

The body has not the power of thinking for 
itself, therefore it is very foolish if it puts itself 
in opposition to the mind which is, or ought 
to be, the governing power absolutely. The 
mind belongs to the body, and for no other 
purpose than to direct it. 

The mind has in its power the improvement 
of the body, — the elevating of the whole organ- 
ism to a higher stage of specialization. The 
better fitted that the organism is to conform to 
its surroundings the more successful it will be. 
Now the mind, having the power of observa- 
tion, will evidently do its utmost to cause the 
body to adapt itself to the new circumstances 
which it perceives ; and if it could always do 
as much as it wished, there would be nothing 
to hinder the progress of evolution. Unluckily, 
there are two things to be taken into considera- 
tion which do materially hinder this progress* 
The first is the fact that the body cannot ac- 
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custom itself to changes as readily as the mind. 
The second is, that the body has not that 
power of looking ahead which the mind has. 
In other words, the body is short-sighted, and 
so, in a great many cases, seriously cripples the 
mind's power over it, by refusing to do what 
it is ordered. This it is able to do by its in- 
fluence upon the mind. 

This can best be illustrated by an instance 
taken from life. A man who is a drunkard 
may know all the time that the drink he is 
taking is bad for him, and at times he may 
really wish to give it up. His mind, which can 
look ahead into the future, warns him, deducing 
what will happen to him from what has already 
happened to others who persisted in the same 
evil course, and will sustain him in his en- 
deavor to resist the temptation. Its method 
of argument will be to show him the harm that 
it will bring upon him later on, and apparently 
it ought to succeed. Unfortunately, the duties 
of the mind are of two classes, and it has to 
receive impressions from the body, as well as 
to act upon them, and give them ; just as a 
legislature is supposed to attend to the wishes 
of those whom it represents. 
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Now there are certain parts of the body that 
feel the craving for drink, and nothing but the 
drink itself will quiet them. This state of 
affairs is the result of habit. The first drink 
was pleasant, the second more so ; and thus it 
went on till the need was created, which drink, 
and nothing but drink, will fulfil. The special 
parts of the body afflicted by this craving are 
unable to see what damage they are doing to 
the rest of the organism. They want their 
craving satisfied, and they take care to let the 
mind know it ; and make it as awkward as they 
can for the mind, if it opposes their senseless 
wish, obstructing all its actions till their desire 
is granted. 

The mind all the time knows that the harm 
will follow. It has observed it in others, it may 
have begun to observe it in the other parts of 
the body which it rules ; but unfortunately the 
damage is not all at once fully apparent It is 
unable to make the disobedient parts see the 
harm with the same eyes with which it can see 
it ; and the result is, that the parts in question 
are allowed to have their own way, and thus 
the harm goes on increasing. 

This is the case of a weak mind which is not 
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strong enough to stick out firmly for the *' great- 
est good of the greatest number," which is, or 
ought to be, the aim of every mind as well as of 
every State ; but panders, like a timid legisla- 
ture, to the section it rules which is able to 
make the greatest row. Thus the minority 
gain their wish at the expense of the rest of the 
organism, and the whole being is weakened. 

The mind grows less and less firm, till at last 
it becomes nothing but the tool of the rowdy 
minority which is doing its best to wreck itself 
and all others with which it is connected. This 
goes on for a long time, until the damage be- 
comes so great that it is no longer to be hidden ; 
and then the majority will rise in rebellion 
against the dominion of the minority, which has 
brought such a state of things about. It may 
win, in which case the whole of the organism 
will begin to ascend on the ladder of evolution. 
Or, which most often happens, the damage may 
be too deep to be repaired. Of this latter there 
will be more to say hereafter. 

Now to return to the first form of obstruction 
that the mind has to battle against. 

The mind is so formed that it can be adapted 
to almost any existing circumstances, owing to 
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its habit of far-sighted reasoning. This is not 
so with the body. It is material, and like all 
things material has a limit to its adaptability. 
Now it is evident from this, that the evolution 
of the mind is in advance of that of the body, 
since it is only through the former being con- 
vinced of the desirability of the change that the 
latter evolves at all. 

The adaptability of the mind, in conforming 
to changes of the environment, being greater 
than that of the body, and therefore speedier, 
it must necessarily be seen that the body 
becomes a drag upon the mind. As in an 
army, the pace of the whole is that of the slow- 
est soldier in it, so in evolution, the pace must 
be that of the body, and not that of the mind 
alone. 

Had only the mind been concerned, evolu- 
tion would have been a hundred times more 
advanced than it is to-day. From this we see 
that the body has all along acted like a drag to 
keep back the mind ; and if a method had not 
been devised for accelerating the development 
of matter, we should not have advanced to a 
tentii of that stage which we occupy to-day. 

The means by which this was accomplished 
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was the process of reproduction. It is one of 
the laws of nature, that as the parents are, so 
shall the children be ; and whatever qualities 
are most prominent in the parents, these same 
qualities shall be most prominent in the children 
also. This is the law of habit, and it is to the 
working of this that evolution owes its advance 
to the point which it has now attained. It 
will perhaps be as well to explain the working 
of this law, upon which so much is seen to 
depend. 

All sensations received by the body are 
transmitted by certain series of nerve fibres to 
the brain, where the sensation is first per- 
ceived. Now the second time that the same 
series of nerve fibres are agitated or influenced 
together, the sensation which is the result is 
all the more easily perceived ; and, what is 
more, is obtained by a less excitement than 
was necessary when the nerves were as yet 
unaccustomed to working in unison. This is 
shown as clearly as anywhere in connection 
with the nerves which produce speech. A new 
word is mis-pronounced the first time because 
the nerve fibres set in motion by the operation 
do not work well together. Practice, however, 
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remedies that, and causes it to happen that 
the agitating of only one of the g^oup will, 
perhaps, influence all the rest of the number 
that are accustomed to working with it simply 
from sympathy. This is caused by force of 
habit So that if we have been accustomed 
to hearing a certain man pronounce a particu- 
lar word, we get to imagine that he said the 
whole of it, when only the first syllable was 
uttered. 

The force of habit is thus shown to have a 
cumulative effect, not only upon the mind, but 
also upon the body ; for the nerve fibres are 
material, though worked by that which is 
spiritual. 

It is the knowledge of this law of cumulative 
effect, brought about by habit, that has allowed 
the progress of evolution to be accelerated by 
reproduction. 

Reproduction intensifies its effect still more. 
If in the two parents the same qualities have 
been cultivated at the expense of others, the 
children will be still more inclined to cultivate 
those same qualities, the former at the expense 
of the latter, and so in time the discarded 
functions will disappear owing to disuse. 
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Other faculties, more vigorous because more 
used, will take up energy for their develop- 
ment which originally belonged to the faculties 
which have dropped out of use. This is noth- 
ing but the working of that principle known 
as the survival of the fittest. Reproduction, 
separating the sexes, allowed another impor- 
tant principle to be introduced, the principle 
of natural selection ; and this also has played 
an important part in the progress of evolution. 
It enabled each of the parents to choose as 
their mate one in whom the qualities they 
most wished to have reproduced in their chil- 
dren were the strongest ; and by this means 
not only could one bequeath a far larger share 
of his or her best quality to the offspring than 
could otherwise have been done, but, if need- 
ful, abnormal development upon one particular 
line, at the expense of the rest, could be 
checked and equalized. If both parents were 
strong in a certain quality, the child would be 
still stronger in it ; while, on the other hand, 
parents who were equally strong in differing 
qualities would produce children in whom the 
force of the qualities would be almost equal- 
ized. 
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Now this reproduction is dictated by the 
mind, and the body obediently follows, or, at 
any rate, it ought to do so if the maximum 
amount of benefit is to be obtained from it. 
It is evident, therefore, that the mind can use 
its previous experience in selecting a mate from 
whom the necessary qualities are to be ob- 
tained, and thus evolution can be hastened. 
Generation after generation the same process 
can be followed with ever the same end in 
view, the good qualities being retained, and 
the bad ones being crushed and eliminated. 

The proof that this is the case is to be seen 
very plainly with reference to the so-called 
lower animals, where man has bred them for 
profit. In this case the mind power, in the 
shape of man, was absolute, and the results 
desired were accordingly obtained in the ma- 
jority of cases. Now at first sight it may 
seem a simple matter to accomplish, in the 
case of human beings, that which has been 
already done in the case of the lower animals. 
This is not so, and for a very good reason. 
With animals the mind of the owner is abso- 
lute, and can compel obedience. The wishes 
of the animals themselves may be very differ- 
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ent, and no doubt are, insomuch that if they 
were allowed to select mates for themselves, 
the results now attained could not have been 
possible. This is the reason why it has not 
succeeded with man. 

Man had no ruling power to direct him, in 
the hands of which he was nothing more than 
a puppet. His own mind was his ruling ele- 
ment, and though this could see the wisdom 
of the development upon certain lines through 
reproduction, yet it was to a certain degree 
subject to the impulses of the body, which in 
the case of the lower animals already mentioned, 
were not allowed to have any voice in the 
matter at all. It is no doubt a bad thing that 
man has not been able to place himself in the 
hands of a power like this ; for had he done 
so the rate of his evolution would most cer- 
tainly have increased, at any rate, materially. 
The power which ought to rule him, he has in 
the shape of his mind, and did he give him- 
self up wholly to that, and to that alone, his 
evolution would progress every bit as fast as 
that of the animals which have been subjected 
to artificial selection. This must be so, for 
the ruling power in both cases, the mind of 
man, is the same. 
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If the body obeyed the mind absolutely, 
everyone would look out for a partner in life 
who would have the qualities most valuable for 
the development of their joint offspring ; but, 
as the body is in only a very few cases in com- 
plete subjection, the weighter ideas of the 
mind give way to the sudden impulses of the 
body, and the latter being of such a nature as 
not to be convinced, being short-sighted, often 
by their clamor win the day, to the detriment 
of the cause of evolution. 

Thus it is plain that the progress of evolu- 
tion depends upon the harmony existing be- 
tween the mind and the body. The more 
power the former has, the better the whole 
organism will become. 

The mind is the government of the body, 
which is elected and has its being through the 
body. Its welfare and aim of life are both 
identical with that of the body ; and, inasmuch 
as this is the case, it gives the surest guaran- 
tees that it will legislate wisely and well ; for 
if it fails in this, its own dearest object is 
defeated too. 

It is the height of folly to allow the body 
with its sudden impulses to outweigh the far- 
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sighted conclusions that the mind has come to ; 
and the more autocratic that the mind becomes, 
the better it will be for both the mind and the 
body too. The evil of allowing the body to 
interfere in these questions, of which it is too 
partial a judge to give a good verdict, is plainly 
shown in many cases around us. Fully ninety- 
nine per cent, of the marriages which turn out 
unhappily are caused by this sacrificing of the 
future greatest good of the greatest number 
to the present apparent good of the few ; and 
the result is disastrous in the extreme, as it 
not only causes the actual misery of the mar- 
riage, throwing back the development of the 
children at the same time, by allowing the 
unfit to take a share in their procreation, but 
bears its ill effects in many other ways. 

It is in special reference, however, to the 
offspring, that we have here to consider it, and 
it is in this that it will appeal most strongly, 
and therefore most successfully ; for the heart 
of each right-minded being is bound up in the 
welfare of the offspring for the life of which he 
or she is responsible. 

The results of this bad bodily influence 
being allowed to outweigh the important deci- 
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sions of the mind, is only too apparent in the 
case of the offspring. Everyone is in a posi- 
tion to study the force of heredity for them- 
selves from the people that they see around 
them. Bad traits that a suitable marriage 
would have done much to weaken, if not to 
eliminate, are perpetuated and strengthened ; 
and that energy which might have been de- 
voted to the development of good qualities, is 
thus taken up and misused by the propagation 
of the bad. 

The object of evolution is to perpetuate all 
that is good, and to eliminate all that is evil ; 
to aid which it has accepted the laws of sur- 
vival of the fittest and cumulative effect ; but 
this is exactly what the bodily influences act- 
ing in opposition to the judgments of the mind 
are doing their best to retard. 

No one for a moment doubts the advisability 
of evolution on these lines of perpetuating 
good and eliminating evil ; but yet we see 
people all around us, apparently throwing as 
many obstacles in its way as they can. 

We have now seen the method in which 
evolution carries out its work. Environment 
is the great factor, but this can only be turned 
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to account by the power of the mind. The 
evolution of the mind is the first stage towards 
it, but this is followed afterwards by that of 
the body. 

Environment is, to a great extent, inexpli- 
cable. For the present purposes of this book 
it is not necessary to analyze the theories 
which have been given concerning it. It is 
enough for us that it is a series of accidents : 
that it happened. How or why we know not, 
any more than we know why life should exist 
as it does. 

It is a mistake, however, to say that all en- 
vironment is accident. There are two classes 
into which it may be divided, and one of these 
is directly brought about by the acts of the 
body. Following this out, we find that en- 
vironment produces further changes, and fur- 
ther environment of the body of the organism 
through its mind ; and to these further changes 
in its surroundings the body must learn to 
conform if it would evolve. 

So the cycle turns. One cause producing 
effects which in turn become themselves causes, 
each a step further towards the end of evolu- 
tion, or the solution of its attendant mystery. 




IV. 



RELIGION AND IMMORTALITY. 



IT is a noticeable feature that every religion 
which has attracted considerable numbers 
of people to its standard has had the 
doctrine of immortality, or belief in a future 
life, as its greatest fundamental principle. 
Zoroaster, Buddha, Confucius, and Christ all 
taught of a life to come ; and the only point 
about which their followers disagree, is as to 
the manner of its fulfilment. 

These creeds have attracted many millions 
of professed believers, but yet not one of them 
has proved the existence of this immortality, 
upon which they one and all depend. Grant 
that it exists, and the religions become for the 
most part unassailable ; but to the man who 
will not give the requisite amount of blind 
faith, there is not an atom of truth in the 
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whole. For wherever the foundation is faulty, 
the building that is erected upon it can easily 
be overthrown. 

Though none of them has been able to show 
the existence of this after-life, yet there is no 
doubt whatever that it was in existence all the 
time; and it is owing no doubt to the con- 
victions on this head, which the natural instinct 
of man agreed with, though it could not prove, 
that this faith in a future state became the 
magnet to draw worshippers to all the great 
religions. To-day, the existence of this after- 
life can be conclusively proved. This has not 
been done, however, by the works of any of 
these religions which have for long claimed it 
as their doctrine, but by the greatest religion 
of all, which so many of their followers have 
despised and designated as blasphemous, the 
religion known as science. Compared with it, 
the other so-called religions were built up in a 
day. Each of them arose from the teaching 
of one man, who was disgusted at the rotten 
state of things around him, and he did his best 
according to his light to put things straight, 
and lead people into doing better. All these 
founders of creeds were men who had lived 
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before their time. They were further devel- 
oped than those whom they saw around them, 
and like all such, who are misunderstood, they 
were subjected to persecutions and scoffs from 
those who had an interest in the keeping of 
things as they then were. 

No doubt they each did much in their own 
way to make humanity in general better. 
They meant to do so at any rate. Their 
creeds were excellent, and if all had followed 
them as they were taught, humanity to-day 
would have reached all the ideals which these 
religions set out as the goal, the millennium of 
the Christians, the Nirvahna of the Buddhists ; 
in other words, the state at which everything 
and everyone reaches perfection. 

Each knew that the mere preaching of the 
doctrine would not be enough to make 
humanity forsake its evil ways. All people 
were not far sighted enough to see the result 
of good deeds and of bad ; and to terrify one 
and all into doing what was right and best 
for the common good, though they might not 
be able to see it, each founder of a religion 
taught the doctrine of a heaven and a hell : 
a place of reward for the good, a place of 
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punishment for the bad. For a time the 
influence of each teacher, the assurance with 
which he talked of these forms of after-life, 
did much to make the people around him 
believe in them ; and many were, for a time 
at any rate, convinced of their existence. 

But this mesmeric influence was not always 
present, and, left to themselves, men began 
to ponder upon this teaching, and at last to 
ask for proof. Then the weak spot of the 
creed appeared, for the proof was not forth- 
coming. People who had before blindly 
believed in what they had been taught, now 
took sides with the sceptics, and the founders 
of the creed discovered to their cost that their 
teaching was recoiling upon their own heads, 
and that they themselves were branded liars 
and rogues for asserting something which 
they could not prove. 

The opponents of the creed had now some- 
thing to go upon, and those who still held to 
their belief, were put into the not very enviable 
position of people with a creed which they 
were unable to explain and prove ; a creed 
that was totally unsupported by evidence. 

For a short time after their first appearance, 
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these religions seemed as if they would sweep 
all evil off the face of the earth for good and 
all. Year by year the number of their adher- 
ents increased, but the hold of religion was 
only skin deep. People who had done wrong 
before they professed the new creeds, did so 
still. They were counted as believers in the 
religions, but that did not interfere with their 
continuing in the old ways. In reality they 
were no better, the only difference was that 
the wrong now done was done under the name 
of some religion, they, apparently, thinking 
that to call themselves the followers of some 
creed was quite suflficient, without anything 
more. 

The weak spot in the creed was having its 
effect. The spread of the new faith was indeed 
rapid, but it was not sound. It was all very well 
to use hell and eternal damnation as arguments 
to stop some one from wrong-doing which 
might injure himself, — in fact, it was extremely 
convenient to have this to hold up to the 
people ; but when one could gain an advantage, 
worldly it is true, by means of a little sharp 
practice, was the thought of a punishment that 
no one had experienced or seen, to stand in the 
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way ! However strongly people might be con- 
vinced of the truth of the after-life, it was plain 
that mere arguments would not convince those 
who demanded proof; and the assertion of 
things which they believed, but could not prove, 
did more harm than good. If the religious 
teachers had been able to prove all that they 
claimed to be the fact, they would have con- 
vinced every sane man and woman that doing 
right was the proper course to follow, and 
every one who was at all in his right senses 
would have become not only a believer, but a 
practiser of these religions at once. Had they 
had proof to back their assertions, there would 
have been no need for the deeds of violence, 
carried out under the name of these reli- 
gions, to convert those of one faith to belief in 
another. 

The failure of these religions will, no doubt, 
be disputed by those who still profess them ; 
but all the same it is too manifest to need 
proof. Religion, if it is to be worthy of the 
name, must make all those whom it acknowl- 
edges as its followers perfect ; and till this is 
done, the creed is nothing but a form. 

No man has the right to claim the name of 
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Buddhist or Christian unless he act in each 
and every circumstance of life as the religion 
which he professes tells him to do ; and when, 
bearing this in mind, we come to count up the 
real followers of the so-called great religions 
of to-day, we can but admit that they have 
been hopeless and utter failures. Their power 
is little else than a name, and the number of 
rogues and scoundrels whom they claim among 
their flocks, should make any decent man or 
woman ashamed of belonging to the creed 
that such degraded persons profess. 

It is no use to tell a man who knows noth- 
ing about it that he will drown if he falls into 
the sea, he may believe you or he may not ; 
but to tell him so, and then not to be able to 
prove it, will not go far to convince him. If 
he sees a man, who has so fallen into the 
water, going through all the horrible stages of 
drowning, then he is convinced to the end of 
his days, and nothing will alter his opinion. 

It is exactly the same with regard to religion. 
Some there are who claim that religion is only 
a spiritual thing, and that it is unreasonable to 
expect it to be supported by material proofs. 
But if this is the case, then we are in need of 
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a second religion, for the spiritual one will do 
for the mind, but the body must not be left 
without And as the mind can only be ap- 
pealed to through the senses of the body, it is 
quite evident that to make even the mind be- 
lieve, the religion must have some material 
proof. 

It is not enough to tell a man that by sin- 
ning in the way he is doing, he is ruining him- 
self and his children after him. Talking to him 
of punishment hereafter, which he cannot see, 
and of which one has no proof to offer, will not 
deter him when the temptation to do wrong is 
strong. Very often a man will find that he 
can apparently prosper and grow wealthy by 
forsaking the narrow way of honor ; and so 
he comes to think that instead of being pun- 
ished he meets with reward for his ill deeds. 

These so-called religions, as I have already 
stated, attempted the solution of the problem 
of how to make man do right, with a bound. 
A rapid action, the founders knew, is often not 
criticized till a long time after it has been com- 
mitted, and on the rapidity of the acceptance 
of a creed, whose essentials were belief in a 
heaven and a hell, both asserted but neither 
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proved, the success of the whole thing de- 
pended. 

The fascination of its novelty could not be 
kept up, and then people had leisure to ex- 
amine it more closely and inquire into the 
proofs and groundwork upon which the reli- 
gion, that they had been so eager to accept, had 
been based. Then came the discovering of 
the gaps, that, in the first rush of enthusiasm, 
had remained unseen. 

Science has all along gone to work in a 
very different way. Its definition of a fact is 
very different from the one generally accepted 
by the above-mentioned religions. Science 
only acknowledges that to be a fact which can 
be shown to be such, and proved not to be 
illusory. Working on this line it has dis- 
covered what the religions claimed but could 
not prove. 

I once asked a clergyman of the Church of 
England why he believed in an after-life. He 
was thought to be a clever man, and certainly 
he ought to have had good grounds for any- 
thing that he believed. His reply was a typi- 
cally religious one, and bears out exactly what 
I have said about the methods in which many 
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teachers of religion have gone to work. He 
said that he believed because he had faith; 
which, to anyone who wanted to learn how to 
believe for himself, was about equivalent to 
saying that he believed because he did. The 
moment that I asked him for some proof, for 
the reasons which led him to believe, in order 
that I too might believe, he broke out into 
heated remarks about the blasphemy of deal- 
ing with such an important subject as if it was 
only one of everyday importance, finally end- 
ing by declining to discuss the matter any 
further. If this man, who was supposed to be 
a light to guide others into the right way, was 
unable to give reasons for the belief that he 
held, then what must be the darkness in which 
those whom he is supposed to teach are labor- 
ing. This does not necessarily prove any- 
thing against the religion, but only shows the 
way in which it has come to be taught to-day. 
No wonder that with such teachers as these, 
the influence which these religions once had 
upon people has come to be so weakened as 
to be almost a minus quantity. All who follow 
these religions must believe in the same blind 
way, otherwise they would be able to tell 
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others the evidences upon which they base 
their belief. 

Some of them may have been brought up in 
the atmosphere of blind faith for so long, that 
they have even convinced themselves that 
proof is unnecessary. The part that the will 
can play in making illusions, that one wishes 
to believe, appear facts, is well known. If 
this is not the case with these people, then 
they are professing to believe a thing which 
all the time they know is not true. 

For such a course as this there can be two 
reasons. The first is the worldly one that 
prompts people to follow a creed in order that 
they may use it as a screen to hide their bad 
deeds, or else as a means for obtaining money. 
No doubt this is the reason that the majority 
would assign, were it in our power to lay bare 
their consciences. 

There are a second class who uphold these 
religions from a totally different motive ; and, 
in justice to them, be it said that no one sets 
his face more strongly against those of the 
first section already dealt with, than do these 
who belong to the second. 

The object for which they profess these 
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creeds is not a selfish one. It is not their own 
welfare that they are seeking, so much as that 
of those around them ; and it is from the ranks 
of this last class that the heroes of religion 
have been drawn. They, and they alone, are 
the true followers of the creed they profess ; 
they alone have any right to the title of Chris- 
tian or Buddhist, as the case may be. They 
may, and do, know that they cannot prove what 
they teach ; but they argue that if by their doc- 
trines they can lead people to a higher and 
nobler life, the end that they are seeking is 
reached. They have done their best, and done 
it in good faith and with firm belief that they 
were right ; but in their hurry to do good they 
have been short-sighted, and the harm that this 
unproved teaching might do was not taken into 
consideration. Their whole attention was taken 
up in the good that they did, and they never 
noticed the strong under-tow beneath the ap- 
parent progress that their wave of opinion was 
making. They did not observe that while they 
were going forward with the minority who lis- 
tened to and accepted their arguments unques- 
tioning, the majority were retrograding ; for to 
them, the majority, it only appeared that the 
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name of religion was being used to cover 
teachings which were not true ; and many of 
them in their haste, startled at the discovery 
that they had made, were led to exclaim, 
**This religion is untrue, therefore all religion 
must also be false." 

And so it came about that the good which 
these well-intentioned and sincere people did, 
was counterbalanced in a way that they had 
not expected. 

Now the way to convince anyone is to prove 
two things : first, to show conclusively that the 
opinions which he holds are erroneous ; sec- 
ondly, to prove equally conclusively, that those 
which he is asked to receive are right. This 
is just what the church of to-day does not do, 
for the very good reason that it cannot. 

Science, as has been already shown, goes upon 
altogether different lines. It holds that in order 
to establish truth nothing is too sacred or too 
important to be discussed ; and surely this is 
right, for what is more sacred or more important 
than truth itself ? When one comes to inquire 
into the character of these people who object to 
any discussion being held with regard to reli- 
gion, it is found that their object is not one of 
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reverence but rather one of self-interest ; in 
other words, that they have something to lose 
by the truth being known. 

Silence listens to the objections raised by its 
opponents, and refutes them, not by abuse, but 
by proof. It is strong, and it can well afford to 
be magnanimous. It asserts nothing till it has 
all the proof necessary to show that what it 
asserts is the truth ; and before it will accept 
theories brought forward by others, it demands 
that the same precautions and the same test 
should be applied. 

Each of the religions with which we have 
been dealing, claims to have been sent down 
by a power which was both omnipotent and 
omniscient. Science claimed nothing of the 
kind. It was simply the search after' truth 
begun by man, and carried on by man alone, 
from the data which he saw around him, till at 
last it has accomplished what the religions which 
claimed divine aid were unable to do. It has 
proved the fact of an after-life's existence, and 
with it, that punishment exists for bad deeds, 
and reward for good ones. 

Without an after-life no such punishment or 
reward could have existed ; so, until this was 
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proved, the very principle upon which all 
attempts to influence mankind to do right must 
be based, was itself in doubt. The founders of 
these religions would have welcomed any help 
that science gave, as being likely to throw more 
light upon the aim they had in view ; but with 
those who followed them it was not so. Reli- 
gion was not to them a help to right doing, so 
much as a cloak to hide their sinfulness ; and any 
attempt to tear away that cloak in the interest 
of truth, they strongly and naturally resented, as 
it would only show how they had misused the 
belief which they professed. 

Instead of helping science they did all that 
lay in their power to obstruct it in every way 
imaginable. Scientists of old have been perse- 
cuted and even killed ; and to-day men are 
ostracized, for proving what is true, because it 
happens to be contrary to the doctrines that the 
self-styled Christians of to-day use to cloak their 
wilful mismanagement of the talent with which 
they have been intrusted. 

Buddha and Christ, Confucius and Zoroaster, 
were good and religious men, whose aim was to 
help humanity, and not to secure advantage for 
themselves. Every step of science would have 
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been a step in the right way that they them- 
selves were following ; and to-day, could they 
but return to earth, they would be found as the 
champions of science, dealing destruction upon 
the mass of fanatics and scoundrels who have 
used their names as a cloak to hide every kind 
of evil that man ever perpetrated. Science 
has proved the existence of the after-life, but 
to-day these religions will not accept it. True, 
it was in the beginning their fundamental doc- 
trine, but it is one thing to have a creed that 
can be made to mean anything and everything, 
and quite another to acknowledge one that 
points out the way of truth with no uncertain 
hand. Their unwillingness (hostility is a more 
truthful word for it,) is one of the strongest 
proofs of the utter worthlessness and rotten- 
ness of that thing called religion to-day. As 
the priests of the old heathen mythology made 
their living by fostering a belief in oracles 
which were not true, in gods which had no ex- 
istence except in their own brains, so do many 
of the religious teachers of to-day earn a living 
by playing upon the weak-minded credulity 
of those who are foolish enough to believe 
them ; and as the priests of old denounced 
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those who opposed them, is it a wonder that 
their modern followers should attempt to do 
the same ? It is not a question of what is 
good for these interested individuals; it is 
what will be of the best use to humanity in 
the long run. 

Science has solved the problem, and in do- 
ing so has shattered every excuse for the exist- 
ence of these false religions for ever ; and as 
the cause of science spreads, shedding the 
light of truth around it as it goes, all fraudulent 
professions of religions must shrink away and 
finally disappear for ever. 

The first thing that science has proved is the 
existence of this after-life. Reward and pun- 
ishment come later, and we will leave them for 
a time, to discuss the other. 

Science has proved the fact of heredity, that 
the parents live again in their children. Reli- 
gion professed to do it by looking forward, 
science did it by looking back. It has followed 
out the course of evolution, tracing it back and 
back, from the human being of to-day to the 
earliest life that we know of ; and evdr, in all 
the stages of that long line, the spirit, the 
deathless part, has been the same. There 
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may have been transformations in the line, and 
there have been ; but there is no doubt that the 
essential part is still there as it was in the 
amoeba, any more than there is doubt that both 
the butterfly and the chrysalis from which it 
has sprung, are one and the same. The one 
is only the latter stage of the other. The life 
principle passes from the butterfly to the eggs, 
and so on through the chrysalis till it comes 
to the butterfly state again. So passes the 
cycle of humanity. The life essence passes 
from the parents, and mingling in the womb of 
the mother, fertilizes. The embryo grows, 
and becomes the child. The child reaches 
manhood or womanhood as the case may be, 
and in turn the life principle passes on to its 
children. Thus it is that the race evolves on 
into the future, dim and distant to us, just as 
the events of to-day were dim and indistinct to 
the amoeba from which we are sprung. 

The fact that we cannot see it clearly does 
not alter the fact of its existence. 

The ego that animated the amoeba countless 
centuries ago, animates each one of us here to- 
day. We can look back upon the many stages 
of the transformations between the two, the 
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changes through which the unchanging ego has 
evolved ; and as we can do this, so surely shall 
we be able to look back, centuries hence, upon 
the past, which is to-day, to us, in the stage of 
evolution we have reached, but the dim and 
distant future. Each stage through which we 
have passed is nothing but one of the many 
steps of the ladder of evolution. We know 
not where it began, we know not where it will 
end ; but we do know that it will go on, upward 
and upward, and the higher that we reach the 
nearer we shall be to that realm of the infinite, 
truth, where the hidden secrets of the world's 
organism shall be as plain as the sun in the 
heavens to-day. Only we must persevere. 
We must take care that it is onward that our 
steps are tending, and not sliding back into 
the gloom from which we have just issued. 



THE STORY OF THE SOUL. 



WE have followed the evolution of the 
body from the parents to the chil- 
dren, but we have not as yet followed 
out the evolution of the mind. To a great 
extent the two processes are identical ; but 
the mind, owing to its greater adaptability, can 
evolve with wider scope than can the body. 
The mind can live and continue evolving long 
after the race in which it originated, as far as 
the material part of it is concerned, has ceased 
to be, — that is, has died, to use the word in its 
, true sense. 

The mind is therefore more immortal than 
[ the body. A race of men may come to an end 
, altogether, that is, materially, leaving no de- 
scendants at all ; but it by no means follows 
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that their minds, the principles which actuated 
them, are dead too. 

The process by which this transformation, 
or transmigration of soul, is best known, is that 
called force of example. Let us see how it 
came about All impressions have to be con- 
veyed to the body from the mind. Without 
the mind they cannot be perceived, conse- 
quently it is the mind that is the most easily 
influenced. 

All actions of the body have first to receive 
the sanction of the mind, and for this reason the 
mind can Influence the environment more than 
can the body. The mind can show us its work- 
ings long after the race of bodies which it in- 
habited (I am speaking here of the collective 
mind,) has ceased to be, and can still act upon 
and influence us as it would have done had the 
body been alive. 

It is probable that every mind whose body 
has died (being the last of its race), transmits 
itself to a certain degree to those around it ; 
but it is only the great minds, those well known, 
that are capable of infusing their spirit into 
minds which are ruling bodies in no way de- 
scended from the body which that great mind 
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originally occupied. Hundreds of great men 
have died and their race with them, but still 
their mind remains, either in writing or in some 
other deed which it compelled the body to 
execute, and these actions influence the minds 
whose bodies are still alive to-day. 

The force of example has always been recog- 
nized as one of the great principles of life. It 
is the means by which we are able to see the 
working of cause and effect, and to communi- 
cate the results attained to each other. By its 
means one organism could gain knowledge of 
infinite use to it, by simply watching the actions 
of another ; and it, in its turn, has its action 
as eagerly followed by those living around it. 
Each organism became more highly specialized, 
some adapted with reference to one particular 
function, some for another ; but had it not been 
for this power which enabled us to observe the 
deeds of others with their results, one could not 
have profited by what went before it, and it is 
very doubtful if evolution could have existed 
at all. 

This law, this power that each of us has, is 
the finger-post that points the road to evolu- 
tion. If one went wrong it had the power of 
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observing it and telling the others of it, that 
they might escape. As they profited by it, so 
the force of example grew. 

The deeds of a man are, and always have 
been, the reflection of his mind ; and so, by 
observing the actions of others we come to see 
the motives which actuated them. Writing is 
one of the means that has been adopted for this 
end. I n it still lives the soul of the man, though 
the body died without descendants. 

The soul can be transmitted in two ways. 
In life, by showing its workings in deeds ; after 
life, by the memory of the deeds. As the force 
of example acts to warn and to advise in mat- 
ters of everyday life between two people, so 
after death, the deeds of the one will still live 
to remind the other. Thus the soul is not 
dead, for that other will embody the lessons 
learnt from it in his or her actions, and in turn 
pass them on to his or her offspring, or, failing 
offspring, to those living around. This is the 
force that acts as a check upon the principle of 
heredity in direct descent. One's deeds are 
not only finger-posts to one's own children, 
though it is true that they will be more influ- 
enced by them than will others, but all around. 
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all who see those deeds, will gain some know- 
ledge from them. 

It was for this reason as much as for any 
other, that this power of observation has come 
to be so much cultivated. Environment is the 
same force that causes the changes in us ; but 
think how much environment there is that owes 
its rise to the actions of beings like ourselves. 
It has come to this, that now, search as we will, 
there is hardly any environment that the will 
of man has not had at some time a share in 
producing. High on the mountain tops or far 
in the trackless vastness of the ocean we find 
such spots ; but when we do, how little do they 
influence us, if it is not through some thought 
that comes to us from the mind of some one 
that has seen them earlier than ourselves. The 
sea and the mountain tops are undeniably beau- 
tiful, but is it not because they recall to us 
some inspiring action of mankind, a piece of a 
poem, maybe, or a fragment of some tale of 
old-time heroism ? The waves may dash upon 
the rocks with imtiring energy, but it is not 
from them alone that we draw the inspiration; 
it is from the likeness that they bear to the 
acts of man that bid us go forth and battle un- 
ceasingly, and persevere and win. 
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The power of observation that each and all 
of us possess is the means by which this im- 
mortality is reached. It is the link that binds 
each to each, and makes it possible that the 
experiences of one shall be a guide for all the 
rest to steer by. 

Circumstances may in the end prove too 
much for the line of matter that each of us 
represents. The material portion of us may 
cease to be, as we know it now, and return to 
the elements of which it was composed, but 
the spirit that animates us will live on. Others 
will adopt it as theirs, they will accept the 
principles that our minds dictated, and in their 
bodies, and in those who come after them, will 
our spirit find its everlasting home. 

It is for our minds that we are living here, 
not for our bodies ; and what matters the body 
or the name that it bears, so that the ruling 
power which guides it is ours. The mind is 
that which rules all that is allowed to evolve, 
and it both can and will make the new form 
that it inhabits fall into the way of life that it 
dictates. 

That the soul can ever die is doubtful. It 
may be within the bounds of possibility ; but 
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It IS to be remembered that, to effect this end, 
not only must all the descendants of the race 
perish, but also every one of their actions must 
so perish, that no trace shall ever be found to 
give inspiration to the people who follow, it 
may be thousands of years after. It is when 
we consider all this that we realize how small 
the chances are of such a thing ever being 
within the range of actual possibility. To be 
dead, absolutely dead, spiritually as well as ma- 
terially, not only must the whole of the race 
perish, but every act and word. And if only 
one of these lives, to be found by those of 
after-time, then is the so-called death no death 
at all. Follow out the ramifications of each 
act of our lives, and then let each ask the 
question, " Can I die ? " There will be no 
need for an answer. 

It is plain therefore that immortality does 
not depend altogether upon direct descent 
The children are no doubt better fitted to 
receive the mind of their parents than aliens 
would be, because the two are in harmony 
materially as well as spiritually ; but how 
much outside influence is there which goes to 
make up the full grown mind of each of us ! — 
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how much that has come from other sources 
than our parents ! If we had only their knowl- 
edge we should stay just as they were ; but the 
souls of those around us, the souls whose 
every working we see, prompt and stimulate 
us to new endeavors with new ideas. 

No one need think that, because in him his 
race materially ends, the spiritual one will end 
too. Each act of his will bear results, and 
these results will be open for all those who 
come after to observe and profit by. The 
body is simply the agency that reflects and 
performs the will of the mind. The mind 
lives by its deeds. The body is to be sacri- 
ficed for the mind, and it is by means of that 
sacrifice that the mind often has the greatest 
power of doing good. 

Many men have died to establish a princi- 
ple : died, that is, with their bodies, which, if 
they left children, was not even material death. 
But even if they did die materially, their 
bodies ceasing to be for all time, their mind 
still lived in the deed for which their material 
self had been sacrificed. Hundreds accepted 
that principle on account of the sacrifice which 
brought it home to them as nothing else would 
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have done ; and this mind, which had lost its 
former body, had found, instead of that one, 
a hundred more into which it entered and be- 
came the ruling principle. 

It was the knowledge of this fact that has 
made the hundreds of martyrs, who have given 
up their material life in defence of a principle, 
seek death resignedly. They knew that for 
every one such as those who opposed and 
oppressed them now, a hundred would spring 
up who took that principle for the ruling power 
of all their lives ; and the mind within their 
body knew that the material death would make 
the spiritual life all the more vigorous. By 
their external death they were able to show 
their faith in the principles for which they 
died, and what stronger proof could they offer 
than that ? To them it was no sacrifice at all ; 
for though centuries have passed since the day 
that saw their martyrdom, their minds are 
living with us now. 

The deeds of each man are to a great extent 
influenced and acted upon by the deeds of 
others around him. All his impressions come 
to him through the mind, and his mind is ever 
alive to what is going on around it : learning 
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lessons from the experience of others, and 
applying what it there learns to its own case. 
There is not time for each mind to make all 
these experiments upon its own account; it 
would be fatal to it if it had to do so, and 
hence the necessity for this power of observ- 
ing and exchanging experiences. 

Each mind is, therefore, ever active to look 
at and profit by the actions of another. Each 
mind has something in it In the form of a 
magnet, which, while attracting all that it 
meets, is in the same way attracted by some 
quality that it finds in others which is new. 

It is a constant process of levelling and ex- 
changing opinions. Each in turn becoming 
wise and valuable as it discovers some fact 
that will be of use to the rest. And so the 
stream rolls, flowing and ebbing, giving and 
taking, and yet no two having exactly the same 
experiences to communicate. 

It is in the power of every mind to make 
some great discovery that shall prove of use 
to the thousands about it ; and for this each is 
eagerly watching his neighbor with one eye, 
while, with the other, each is searching out the 
many unsolved problems of life for itself. It 
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is in the power of each mind to build up to 
itself a lasting memorial, in the shape of some 
great work, some deed of bravery done in the 
teeth of enormous odds. Through that deed 
it shall become immortal ; for there are many 
in whom it will strike some hidden chord, re- 
vealing some end at which they too were aim- 
ing ; and in each of these that respond to it a 
home will be opened where that mind can take 
up its abode, and live long after the race of 
men in whom it first grew and did its crown- 
ing work, has been swept away from the stage 
of life. 

Take any case of heroism that one is famil- 
iar with : Gordon at Khartoum, or Damien in 
the leper settlement of Molokai. They may 
be dead materially, without any flesh-and-blood 
descendants to follow in their steps ; but the 
spirit which animated them has entered into 
hundreds of others, who have either read of 
or seen their gallant fight for the principles 
for which they died ; and when the chance 
comes, these too will become heroes in their 
time, for upon them has descended the spirit 
that animated the body whose life's work they 
are endeavoring to continue. 
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We talk of such things as material epidem- 
ics, a strange disease seizing upon one after 
another till it has gone through whole sections 
of the community ; but mental epidemics are 
far more common. They are going on around 
us every day, but it is owing to their number 
that we have not thought to notice them. A 
bad deed or a good one is just as catching, 
every bit, as the most violent epidemic I 
say bad as well as good, for a bad example is 
often followed from the force of habit just as 
much as a good one. It is only in cases where 
the punishment follows so surely and so swiftly, 
as to dispel all hope of the uncertainty of de- 
tection, that the bad deed has a good result. 

However small a deed may be, however in- 
significant apparently, one can never reckon 
the good or harm that it is to do. We cannot 
be too careful of our most secret actions, for 
some one is certain to see them sooner or later, 
or their results. 

There is no room for doubt about the epi- 
demic character of all actions, be they good 
or bad. All habits are catching. Alone one 
may shrink from doing a wrong action ; but 
when a number are present, and the same 
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thing is mooted, it will probably be performed 
without hesitation, for each present is afraid 
of the opinions of the rest. Then, too, num- 
bers give courage. Punishment is never so 
bad if there are others to share it with one. 
It is the knowledge that one is absolutely alone 
that daunts one, and perhaps the sneaking 
thought that none are by to know whether one 
does one's duty or not. 

Conscience may make cowards of us all, but 
I fear that public opinion does so to a great 
extent too. And what is that thing we call 
public opinion but the influence of one mind 
upon another ? 

Public opinion is right in some cases, but 
not by any means in all ; and some of the 
greatest acts of heroism, that the world wor- 
ships to-day, were done in the face of its inter- 
dict. Then the spirit which prompted the 
particular act of heroism has grown and spread 
by the deed, till we find that it has converted 
those who fought most stubbornly against the 
principle established, to be its advocates and 
friends. 

It is the mind of man that lives, and not his 
body. That is what all have got to remem- 
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ber. Christ died, and with him the last of his 
race materially ; but spiritually his descend- 
ants live on to-day, trying to follow the life 
that he taught, and some of them here and 
there succeeding. 

His spirit is no more dead than that glo- 
rious sun that shines upon us. It shone then, 
it shines to-day, and in the future it will shine 
too ; and like it, the spirit of every good man, 
every hero, will live and influence the thou- 
sands who scoffed at it before. And this 
shall be centuries after the body that held it 
has returned to the elements of which it was 
composed. 




THE INFLUENCE OF ENVIRON- 
MENT. 



IN the study of evolution, the first thing 
necessary is to fully understand the causes 
which have brought the amoeba through 
the varying stages of progress till it reached 
its, so far, highest point of achievement, man. 

Evolution is caused solely by the chances 
which the organism meets with in the sur- 
rounding medium, if we can use such a word, 
which is ever pressing upon it, the environ- 
ment. 

There are few names with a wider or more 
comprehensive meaning than that which this 
one has. Environment includes everything 
that the organism meets with in the course of 
its development, from the air that it breathes 
down to the minutest accident that can befall 
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it Everything that we know of comes under 
this wide term. The environment is the 
world, material and spiritual, in which the 
organism lives : the world that, do what it will, 
there is no escaping from. It must always be 
surrounded by it whether it likes it or no. 
The only state into which environment could 
not enter would be that of a perfect vacuum, 
and that, as is well known, is, in practice, 
impossible. 

Without this environment, with its power of 
moulding the organism to meet its needs, we 
could have had no such thing as evolution. If 
any substance could be surrounded by a perfect 
vacuum, the result would be that the form it 
then assumed would remain the same for ever. 
No change at all could take place, there would 
be no movement, no life. 

Without environment, the amoeba could not 
have existed ; but supposing that it could, it 
would not have been able to develop in the 
most minute particular, one way or the other. 
Life is nothing but a series of changes follow- 
ing each other, in rapid succession, so rapid 
that one might say it is a constant change ; 
and as no change is possible without environ- 
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ment, therefore no life is possible without it 
either. 

The thing that changes not, lives not. 
When the organism that lives is conscious of 
the fact, we say that that organism is an ani- 
mal, for this consciousness denotes the presence 
of the mind. Everything that affects the 
organism in the smallest way, be it what it 
will, is classed under this name environment. 
And as nothing but environment can influence 
the organism, the sole cause of evolution and 
development is summed up in that one word. 

For convenience in dealing with the subject, 
I have divided this environment into two sepa- 
rate classes or groups. 

First: Natural Environment. Second: Arti- 
ficial Environment. 

The first is that part of our surroundings 
which exists apart from any organism ; the 
environment that would have existed just the 
same whether there had been any organism to 
live in it or not ; the environment which de- 
pends solely upon natural causes with which 
the organism has had nothing whatever to do. 

The power of the sunlight, perhaps the 
greatest factor of all in our world, is the most 
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important of our surroundings which comes 
under this head of Natural Environment. It 
is out of our power to alter it, and always has 
been so ; and do what we will, we cannot pre- 
vent it continuing to play the same important 
part in our development that it always has 
played. Man may devise ways of shutting it 
out in his own particular case, of withdrawing 
himself from the benefits which Nature decreed 
that he should receive from it ; but no action 
of his can prevent it from existing just as it is. 
It was not by his will that it first came into 
existence, and independently of him, it will 
continue to .exist in the future. This is only 
one of the many forms which are rightly 
classed in this first division. 

The second class, which I have called the 
Artificial Environment, consists of those sur- 
roundings of the organism, in the causing of 
which, that organism, or others before it, have 
taken some part. 

The forms that come under this class are 
scarcely ever created by the organism alone, 
but by some one of its acts which has modi- 
fied the Natural Environment, and caused it to 
develop into a new form. 
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At the beginning of evolution, or at that 
time when the amoeba flourished, the environ- 
ment must have been almost entirely of the 
first description. That Is : natural. The amoeba 
was too low in specialization to be able to alter 
the surroundings in which it found itself to any 
great extent, and consequently it could not 
change them so as to influence itself, or those 
which came after it, in any great degree. As 
it grew more specialized, it also grew more 
powerful, it could move more rapidly from one 
place to another, and what was more important 
still, as time went on, its mind developed. 
New functions taught it gradually to invent 
means by which various forms of the environ- 
ment could be modified in their effects. It 
learnt to build houses to shelter it from the 
cold of winter, and it also discovered the new 
use of sunlight in the shape of fire, and by these 
and similar means was able to modify to a great 
degree the cold which it was necessary for it to 
suffer. 

This modification of the development, of 
course, acted upon its own development too. 
Now that it had found a way to modify the 
effects of extreme cold, it was not needful for 
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its body to be so strongly fortified against it ; 
and gradually it became, from disuse, incapable 
of standing the exposure that habit had made 
it think nothing of before. As the organism 
learnt to combat the environment by artificial 
means, the natural means with which it had 
been provided, dropped gradually out of use 
altogether. Consequently the environment 
became still more artificial. 

Everything that was done, was done ; it could 
not be altered before its influence was felt by 
others, to a greater or a less degree, according 
to the intensity of the deed ; and the Artificial 
Environment sprang up. A man learnt, for 
instance, to wear skins in order to ward off the 
cold. Look at the far-reaching effects of this 
apparently simple action. First, as far as his 
own organism was concerned. The natural 
qualities with which he had been endowed in 
order to stand this cold could only endure, like 
everything else, by being exercised. If they 
were not kept in practice, other things would 
take up this room that was meant for the de- 
velopment of this function. When the need 
ceases for a thing, then that thing will vanish. 
Clothing, which had hitherto been a luxury. 
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now becomes a need. Want of it, which before 
had no harmful results at all to the organism, 
will now cause it serious injury, perhaps cause 
its death. 

Secondly, let us mark its effects upon the 
surrounding organisms. Some of those lower 
in the scale must sacrifice their lives to provide 
the skins in which the man must now dress. 
Groups of men go out hunting these animals, 
which in the time before they did not value. 
Weapons of a new description become needful. 
New accomplishments, too, have to be learnt ; 
extra speed in running, skill in tracking the 
game. Quarrels arise about the skins which 
are taken between the individuals of a tribe, 
and about the ownership of the country hunted 
over, between the different tribes themselves. 
Wars break out, and whole families are slain, 
and obliterated. Various industries spring up, 
in connection with the making of these new 
requisites, and so things go on, each new act 
forming a new environment that in its turn will 
demand a new development on the part of the 
organism to cope with it. 

The apparently insignificant act of to-day, 
that passes unquestioned, may, before many 
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years have elapsed, have given rise to a new 
series of circumstances, which are little less than 
a complete revolution. The higher the devel- 
opment of the organism, the more power it 
exercises over the natural forms of its environ- 
ment Consequently the natural environment 
plays a less important part in our development 
year by year, while the part that the artificial 
plays, increases. To cope with this increase, 
the powers and faculties of the organism must 
increase too, and so the being evolves. 

It is ever a case of outdoer outdone, each in 
turn trying to "go one better" than his neigh- 
bor. 

The constant aim of human action seems to 
be to replace the natural environment which it 
cannot control, by an artificial one that it can 
make use of at will ; and every step of progress 
in this direction is hailed with loud applause 
from men of all opinions. 

Man, in replacing the natural by the artifi- 
cial, is constantly creating new needs, to the 
fulfilment of which he has then to turn his 
attention. Heat and cold made but little 
difference to the amoeba, light and darkness 
the same. To-day, man cannot do without 
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artificial light, — at least he thinks that he can- 
not, and every nerve is strained to discover 
some means by which the sun can be made 
to shine both day and night. Why is light 
needful at night ? Man will answer that it is 
required by the thousand-and-one occupations 
that must be carried on after the natural light 
has faded. The world would be thrown out 
of joint if an edict were to go forth, that no 
work should be done between sunset and 
sunrise. Still the amoeba lived, and it did 
not need these things. Men live a shorter 
time now than did the amoeba, which was to 
all appearance proof against any process of 
natural decay, liable to death only by the 
unexpected. 

Yet man does far more in his time than 
ever the amoeba could in its ; and not only 
does he need all his higher specialization to 
cope with this demand made upon him, but 
he must needs work in the time that before 
he was wont to spend in rest, and turn night 
into the best imitation of day that he can in- 
vent, to accomplish his work, and keep abreast 
of the ever advancing wave of evolution. 

Life is an increasing competition. It is a 
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struggle for the survival of the fittest, in which 
each is straining at every nerve to get ahead 
of the others, while they in their turn are 
doing all that they can not to be left behind. 
Now one leads, and now another, there is 
not room for all. All cannot stand the strain 
that the environment puts upon them. The 
weakest drop out of the running, but others 
take their places. 

Environment is the test that sorts out the 
good from the bad, and only those best suited 
to live are allowed to do so. As man has 
developed, so have his works developed too. 
His acts are the book that remains for those 
who follow after him to judge him by. The 
steam engine in its marvellous development, 
from the first lifting of the kettle lid to the 
railroad locomotive that has travelled the mile 
in thirty-two seconds, is but the mirror of the 
development of the human mind. Each new 
phase through which it has passed, is shown 
here as faithfully as if the mind itself were laid 
bare with every thought and impulse. 

There are many ramifications of this envi- 
ronment that we are only just beginning to 
recognize. As yet we have not learnt how 
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to explain them. Hypnotism is no doubt a 
result directly sprung from the influence that 
one mind has upon another. Similarity of 
opinions, as similarity of results, are well 
known to be caused by a similarity in the 
environment. The power that one mind has 
over another must rise from this fact, though 
as yet it is a subject with reference to which 
we are only in a very elementary stage. We 
know that one body has power over another 
body in those particular departments in which 
the former is the stronger. We know that 
in forming the brain of children, that brain 
will be most like the parent whose influence 
the child has felt the most ; and it is this 
fact that explains the statement, so often 
heard and widely believed, that the child gets 
its brain from the mother alone. If all things 
were equal it would do nothing of the kind. 
The mother probably plays a more important 
part in the extreme childhood of the infant 
than does the father, and it is often during 
these earliest years that the main tendencies 
of its life are modelled. The child that is 
brought up in closer sympathy with the 
mother than it is with the father, naturally 
inherits more of her qualities than of his. 
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Take it at its birth and separate it from 
both, and the influences that it receives in 
after-life will be equal from both, though the 
period which it has spent in the womb of the 
mother, influenced by her actions then, will 
have made it Incline rather to her than to the 
father. This is because its brain at this time 
is little else than the average of that of its 
parents. 

Something of the same sort must hold good 
of hypnotism. The same surroundings must 
cause the same effects. All surroundings are 
only able to influence the body through the 
mind ; and if two bodies have the same mind, 
it stands to reason that, but for the environ- 
ment of their lives, they must grow up alike. 

This has been shown to be the fact indispu- 
tably. Married couples whose lives have been 
interwoven for the greater part of their time, 
whose ideas are in harmony, or have grown 
to be so, are known to develop a very strong 
likeness to each other, stronger even, in many 
cases, than that borne by brother and sister. 
For in the latter case the environment that 
they encounter after birth is often as widely 
divergent as it is possible for it to be. 
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Much of that extraordinary sympathy, — tele- 
pathy, it is sometimes called, — which exists be- 
tween people who know each other very well, 
as between two sisters or two brothers, when 
both are much of the same age, is due to the 
same thing. It is one of the fixed laws of evo- 
lution that similar environment on similar peo- 
ple is bound to produce similar results. 

Hypnotism appears to be but the shutting 
out of present environment from the mind of 
the subject, and so rendering it more suscep- 
tible to the desired influences. The material 
environment may have been taken away, but 
the mind is still continuing the habit of noting 
it, and looking out for it : and it is not to be 
wondered at that in such circumstances as 
these the mind should be able to note environ- 
ment that is only spiritual. 
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VII. 
GOOD AND EVIL. 

IT may not be amiss Lo give a definition of 
the word " religion." That is, in the sense 
in which it is used to-day. 

Religion may be called the hand-rail to the 
path of h'fe. Its ofifice is to keep us in the 
right way, and to prevent divergences which 
will lead us to harm, perhaps to destruction. 
It is the theory of life that each person needs 
to guide them to the practice of it. 

It fills the same office for the human being 
of every day that the chart does for the navi- 
gator. It points out the hidden dangers that 
have been found in the same way as the greater 
number of those on the chart, by someone 
coming to grief upon them. A man without 
any religion is as a ship without any rudder. 
He is at the mercy of any and every chance 
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breath of opinion that blows, be it good or bad, 
and the likelihood of his escaping utter ruin is 
slight in the extreme. We know how much 
an insurance company is willing to risk on a 
derelict ship, and in the case of the man the 
risk is every bit as great. 

The main feature of religion, the point in 
which it is of the greatest use to us, is in its 
delineation of the line that separates good 
from evil : the pointing out of the acts which 
will be advantageous to the welfare of human- 
ity, and the dividing of them from those which 
will work it harm. 

Any creed which does not at least attempt 
this, is unworthy of the name of religion. All 
religions have attempted to denote the line of 
division between these two opposing forces, 
but for some reason or other they do not ap- 
pear to have succeeded very well, if we are to 
judge them by their results upon humanity. 
Many have pointed out the line correctly, but 
it has not been followed, for want of proof. 
The mere assertion that a certain thing is 
wrong is not enough to make humanity reform. 
This is exactly the defect which does not occur 
in the cult of evolution. Its creed not only 
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points out what acts are to be done and what 
avoided, biit it goes even further. It states the 
reason why they are good or the reverse, and at 
the same time produces unmistakable proofs in 
defence of its assertions. 

In this lies the superiority of the cult of 
evolution. It is all very well to tell a man that 
he is going to the dogs by drinking or by 
other kindred vices. Paint him a fiery here- 
after, and fill it with all manner of conceivable 
torments, but you have little or no power over 
him. He may reform for a week or so, but 
then he goes on as badly as ever. 

Why ? The reason is not far to seek. You 
have told him of a hell, but you have not 
proved to him its existence. You cannot, if 
you would, show him that such a thing exists 
as you have told him of, for to you the fact of 
its existence is no fact at all. How, then, can 
you expect a man to believe in it when you 
cannot convince even his mental nature of the 
truth of what you say, let alone the animal na- 
ture which is fighting its hardest to make him 
continue in the evil courses which he has be- 
gun ? It is all very well to appeal to his higher 
faculties, to his intellect ; but so long as those 
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faculties are in doubt, what restraint are they 
to have over his animal ideas ? 

The object of this chapter is a two-fold one : 
first, to define good and evil ; and secondly, 
but what is fully as important, to show the 
reward of the one and the punishment of the 
other ; to prove unquestionably the fact taught 
us by evolution, that every good act is followed 
by good effects to the doer, and every evil act 
by evil effects. In short, to show that all 
deeds, of whatever description, meet unfailingly 
with the reward they justly merit 

Now, in order to determine what is bad for 
us to do and what is good, we must first ex- 
amine closely the whole tendency of our lives ; 
not merely in the case of the present genera- 
tion, but in those innumerable ones which 
preceded it; and we must also, as far as we 
are able, follow the course of that tendency 
into the future. 

The first question then is : What has been 
the tendency of our lives from the first day 
that we existed in that very undeveloped form, 
the amoeba (which is the first state of ourselves 
that we at present know of), to the higher 
forms of specialization in which we find our- 
selves to-day ? 
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The question is easily answered. The ten- 
dency has been to evolve, to become more 
highly specialized both in body and in mind, 
the one necessarily advancing with the other. 

The next question to be answered is, 
whether this specialization is a forward or 
backward movement, one to be encouraged 
and aided by all the means in our power, or one 
to be checked and held in restraint as much 
as possible? 

Perhaps, in order to answer this question, 
it will be as well to ask ourselves another. 
What has this specialization eflfected ? 

We have only to look back to the amoeba, 
or to any of the intermediate forms through 
which we have gradually evolved, and the 
answer is before us. The amoeba was almost, 
if not entirely, at the mercy of circumstances. 
It had the power of eating food in a way. 
Dissolving or absorbing it, would the better 
express the primitive process compared with 
that called eating, in the sense that we use it. 
But there the power appears to have ended. 
It had no means of providing the food in case 
it was lacking. It knew nothing of sowing 
or of reaping. The processes which to every 
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man of to-day are so familiar as to be almost 
a part of his regular life, were to it entirely 
unknown. 

Gradually as it developed, evolving through 
various forms, it took notice of the laws which 
governed the world around it, and, by following 
them, learnt how to control, to a great extent, 
its surroundings. 

From being almost a nonentity in the world, 
dependent for its sustenance upon mere chance, 
it has grown to be the ruling organism of that 
same world ; and though it must still bow in 
submission to the laws of nature, yet it has 
learnt to adapt itself to them, and to make use 
of the environment in the way that will yield 
it the greatest advantage. 

This is the answer to the whole question. 
The result which the higher specialization has 
eflfected is simply the facility to acquire and 
use certain power, to which, in the past, the 
organism had to bow. 

Evolution is nothing but this, the increasing 
acquisition of power over the environment, 
over the world in which the organism lives. 

This being shown, we are now in a position 
to reply to the other query, whether this 
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acquisition should be restrained or aided, 
whether we should aim to continue the course 
that we have been pursuing, or to stop where 
we are and retrace our steps till we reached 
the state of the amoeba again, if that were 
possible. In other words, is our state to-day 
preferable to that of the amoeba from which 
we have developed ? 

I doubt if even the most confirmed pessimist 
would deny that it is. There is no comparison 
between the amoeba and the man, any more 
than can be made between a log tossed hither 
and thither by each wave of the ocean, and the 
line-of-battle-ship that speeds through it, scarce 
heeding the worst that the elements can do to 
it The latter may be more vulnerable if left 
solely to chance, or if ever the environment 
does get the upper hand. The rock, from 
which the log would rebound with scarcely a 
scratch, will be the ruin of the other. But 
even so, the latter can do more that is of use 
to humanity, even if it only lasts for a month, 
than the log could do if it lasted for ever, with 
all its original buoyancy. If man did not think 
so, then he would not have made the battle- 
ship out of the logs. He would have been 
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satisfied with the latter if they had been good 
enough for him. 

No one would hesitate in the choice between 
the two ; and so no one would hesitate to 
choose the man of to-day in preference to the 
amoeba : Nature's highest and latest work in 
preference to her first and lowest that we know 
of. The rest is all plain sailing when once 
this has been admitted. 

We have decided that the man is preferable 
to the amoeba, that evolution is a blessing and 
not a curse, that it is therefore our manifest 
duty to help it by every means in our power, 
and the only remaining question is : How? 

This brings us back to the point from which 
we started, the demarcation of the frontier 
between good and evil. 

Now if it is our duty to aid evolution on its 
course, as it most certainly is (for it is our duty 
to do all that is advantageous to ourselves, and 
this is the most beneficial), all acts that have 
this objective are good ones. For the same 
reason, if the hindering of evolution is opposite 
to our duty, then all acts of ours which hinder 
it in any way are wrongful, and must be care- 
fully avoided. Thus we come to the true defi- 
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nitions of a good and of a bad act. The former, 
that which helps, the latter that which retards, 
the progress of evolution. 

If it is to our advantage to help evolution, 
then the helping of it is our reward. By hinder- 
ing it we are hindering ourselves. This is the 
standard that we must apply to each doubtful 
act ; for it is according to this standard that 
our acts will bring their own punishment or 
reward. Evolution is the judge that sits in 
our midst, and by means of the environment 
tests us, condemning some to the hell of elimi- 
nation, and rewarding the good with the life 
everlasting. 
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VIII. 
HELL AND HEAVEN. 

THIS discussion of good and bad acts, 
togetlier with the demarcation of the 
line which separates the one from the 
other, is intimately connected with another 
very important law of our life : the law of 
punishment and reward. 

Every religion that man can point to has 
had this for one of its fundamental doctrines, 
and without it, no religion would have ever 
gained an atom of power. It is hardly to 
be expected that anyone will attempt to deny 
anything so obvious as the fact that every deed 
which man does brings a result of some kind, 
the nature of the result being dependent upon 
the nature of the act. 

Where the result is a disastrous one, it is 
styled punishment ; but if it is advantageous, 
it is called reward. 
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Punishment may therefore be said to mean 
a harmful result caused by some deed ; reward, 
a good one. This much everyone will admit ; 
the only fact, therefore, which needs to be 
proved, is the certainty that punishment always 
follows a bad deed, and never a good one; 
rewards always accompanying a good deed, and 
nothing else. 

This is to be the first office of this chapter. 
It is in reality simple enough, when one comes 
to reason it out. If it is generally denied, one 
of the causes which has chiefly contributed to 
this unbelief, a cause by no means the least, 
though possibly the last to be suspected, is the 
reported punishments and rewards which every 
great and well-known religion has preached to 
its followers. It may seem a strange thing that 
there should be a cause for unbelief originating 
in the preaching of such a theory, but this is 
nevertheless the case. 

The reason is not far to seek. We have only 
to examine the various religious creeds which 
obtain a following, and the solution of the appa- 
rent difficulty is found. To begin with, let us 
take Christianity. This faith, like every other 
which has any followers at all, rests chiefly upon 
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the basis of reward for good deeds and punish- 
ment for bad ones. Take away that doctrine, 
and the most fanatic follower it claims could not 
but own that the whole faith would be ruined. 
Open any of the books dealing with this reli- 
gion, and on almost every page will be found 
some reference to the form of punishment or 
reward believed in ; the hell or heaven which 
are to be the abode of the good and of the 
bad respectively. 

That part of the Bible known as the New 
Testament must have the greatest weight of 
all, for it is, or professes to be, an account of 
the doings of the founder of Christianity. 
Turning to this portion we find a most vivid 
description of hell, the place of punishment, 
coming from Christ himself. The passage is 
the sixteenth chapter of Luke, verse twenty- 
third. " In hell he lift up his eyes being in tor- 
ments . . . and he cried, Have mercy on 
me and send Lazarus that he may dip the tip 
of his finger in water and cool my tongue, for 
I am tormented in this flame." Hell was, 
therefore, made the most terrible place that 
the imagination could invent ; and fire, being 
the most fearful torture that could then be 
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thought of, was naturally associated with it. 
Heaven, on the other hand, was to be the 
exact opposite, the height of happiness. 

The Mohammedan idea was very much the 
same, with a few minor differences to make 
hell seem all the more dreadful, and heaven 
all the more blessed, to the people for whom 
this religion was designed. 

Now to take the Christian idea alone, for it 
is this with which we are most concerned. We 
find that hell was spoken of as a place of dread- 
ful torment, a vast torture chamber, in which 
fire played the most important part. The 
question of heaven is not by any means so im- 
portant with reference to the question that we 
are now discussing, — the deterrent effects that 
a religion was designed to have upon wrong- 
doing. It is noticeable that Christ seems to 
think so too, for there is very little said defi- 
nitely about the reward. There is no doubt 
that reward will stimulate one to good actions 
to a great extent, but it is the deterrent effect 
of punishment for bad deeds, not the reward 
for good, that forms the groundwork of all the 
best-known religions. To a great extent the 
two are rather likely to be confused, for it is 
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a nice question whether the fact that an act is 
good enough to escape punishment, and does 
so, is not enough reward in itself. This, how- 
ever, is not a question that needs discussion 
here. The chief thing is to note fully the de- 
scription that was given of the punishment 
of evil-doers as presented and taught by the 
Christian religion. 

It has already been stated that the preva- 
lent unbelief regarding the certainty of pun- 
ishment for evil deeds, has been brought 
about to a great extent by the religions which 
preached this punishment. I am now about 
to prove this assertion. Christianity — for it 
is this which concerns us most — teaches men 
that if their deeds are bad, their punishment 
will be to spend their after-life in a place of 
awful torment. 

Now, for a time, the enthusiasm of its 
founder, and of those who taught the doctrine 
after him, was catching ; and the energy with 
which they advocated the cause, gained them 
a large number of followers from sympathy ; 
just as any man to-day who strikes out a line 
of his own, is sure to find people willing to 
believe in him. The very boldness and self- 
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confidence of the man will assure the success 
of the new doctrine, at any rate for a time. 

There is but little doubt that Christianity, 
as it was first preached, prevented a great 
many sins from being committed, and does so 
yet to a large extent, in the case of those peo- 
ple who will follow its teachings blindly and 
unquestioning. If all humanity were of this 
type, and were willing to accept the thing as 
true because it was said to be so, then Chris- 
tianity would have achieved its object long 
ago, and evil, wilful evil that is, would have 
ceased to be wherever Christianity spread. 

Whether it would have been an unmixed 
blessing for this to have been the case (this 
unquestioning and universal belief in this 
creed), is a question that we are not concerned 
with, though for my own part I am inclined to 
doubt it. So long as it was accepted without 
any questions being raised, there is no doubt 
that it would have been as effective in the sup- 
pression of evil as its founder desired it to be ; 
but that state of things could not have lasted 
if people ever began to think for themselves, 
and it is an open question if the last state of 
humanity, when the creed, to which all had 
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pinned their faith, came to be doubted, would 
not have been worse than the first. As it 
happened, men did not all receive the faith 
without demanding some proof of the main 
points upon which the doctrine was based, and 
when they demanded them no proofs were 
forthcoming. This want of proof not only af- 
fected the sceptics, in confirming them to a 
great extent in their unbelief, but did mate- 
rial harm to the faith among those who had 
already accepted it. The reason of their ac- 
ceptance had simply been the personality, the 
mesmeric influence of the teachers of the 
faith ; and those who had accepted it had 
done so without thinking to question the men 
they followed, or to demand proof as the scep- 
tics did. It was a case of the old story so ably 
put forward by Emerson, " God offers to every 
man the choice of two things — truth and re- 
pose." Those who had accepted the creed 
without any proof (as those who accept any- 
thing without more than a bare assertion), are 
those who have chosen repose. The sceptics 
were the men who preferred truth. I do not 
say that all of them refused to believe the re- 
ligion on these grounds, for those whose evil 
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deeds It cried shame upon, would be only too 
glad to have a chance to scoff at it, and con- 
tinue on in the old ways without molestation. 

This action of the sceptics caused a large 
number of those who had at first enthusias- 
tically accepted the creed, to have doubts as 
to its veracity ; and the more they thought, 
the stronger grew the doubt, until at last it is 
very much to be questioned whether one out 
of each thousand of those who call themselves 
Christians, really believes in the original creed. 

They are not sure whether it is right or not, 
but have a sneaking sort of idea that if it is 
wrong they will come to no harm by professing 
it ; while, on the other hand, should it in the 
end prove true, they can claim salvation as 
therein taught, on the plea that they have al- 
ways abided by their faith. 

Now as the theory of punishment was one 
of the main points upon which the teaching 
was based, any doubts as to its efficiency and 
truth would throw doubt upon the whole re- 
ligion ; for if a belief is found to be faulty in 
one of its articles the whole must of necessity 
fall to the ground, especially, when the article 
in which the flaw is discovered, bears such an 
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important position to the whole creed, as does 
the truth of Hell to Christianity. 

I think that no unbiased man can help ad- 
mitting, when he looks round upon the crime 
that exists on every side of him in this or any 
other so-called Christian country, that Chris- 
tianity has been a failure. Its object was to 
prevent man from committing evil actions, 
and no one can for a moment hold that it has 
done so. Therefore, it has been a failure. 
Certainly it has, if it is to be judged by its 
results. It may have exerted some good 
influence over the lives of those who first ac- 
cepted it, and of those who still accept it to- 
day ; but it is much to be questioned whether 
the harm it has done in weakening general be- 
lief in all form of future retribution and punish- 
ment, does not fully counterbalance the good. 

It is with reference to this theory of punish- 
ment that Christianity has failed most markedly. 
It teaches a hell of fire ; and furthermore, it 
teaches that that hell shall be below the earth. 
Scientific facts, one after another, have com- 
pletely proved the impossibility of this. In 
the first place the world is round, and though 
it has been shown to be molten inside, this 
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only goes to show upon what very slight basis 
the theory has been reared. 

It is to be doubted if one person in ten 
thousand to-day believes in a hell, such as that 
which Christ is believed to have described. 
Faith in a personal devil, which for a long time 
obtained acceptance, has been almost, if not 
entirely, relinquished now. But what has been 
the result ? Mankind has jumped to a conclu- 
sion, and jumped hastily and wrongly, as it 
often does, that the hell painted by the Chris- 
tian faith does not exist, therefore that there 
is no such thing as hell at all, and so the faith 
in after-life punishment has come to be re- 
garded by the vast majority as something of a 
myth, something that might perhaps be, but 
which is about the last thing likely to happen. 
Man, no doubt, was the one who made the 
error, but he was led into doing so by these 
descriptions and statements regarding a thing 
which he knew did not exist ; and he is not to 
blame for rushing off into the opposite extreme, 
and for treating all theories of after-life pun- 
ishment with blind scepticism. Man asks, 
first, that the existence of the after-life maybe 
proved before he is expected to believe things 
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which are to happen in it. He has been taught 
to expect that it would be something quite 
different from his life here, and the result is 
that he never looked around him and realized 
that his life and the lives of those around him, 
were nothing but the after-lives of those who 
went before. 

Thus it is through the teachings of these 
religions that man's impulse to do right has 
been weakened ; for weakened it most certainly 
has been, and had the race had no other creed 
but these, it would still further have degene- 
rated. 

With reference to this question of hell as it 
is painted, not only by Christianity, but also 
by other religions, I do not lay blame upon 
the founders of them. The creed as it arose, 
as they meant it to be taken, was for the most 
part right, and one must give them every 
credit for the best intentions, trying to put 
oneself in their places and to see things with 
their eyes. Their exact motives of course we 
are not able to know for certain. One theory, 
not without some ground of evidence, is that 
they believed that, by painting hell as a fearful 
place, and exaggerating the punishment there 
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suffered, evil doing would be checked by fear, 
and the world so grow better. If this were 
the case, then the weapon used with so good 
an intention has recoiled and injured, rather 
than aided, the cause of those who were fight- 
ing evil. For my part I credit the founders 
of these religions with a higher motive than 
this. I am inclined to think that they knew 
enough about the workings of evolution to be 
certain that all actions, good or bad, recoiled 
upon the doers through their descendants, and 
the way that their teaching has come to be so 
misunderstood to-day, is that the language 
used was symbolic 

The age when these religions were first 
taught, was peculiarly the age of parables and 
symbols ; and it seems only probable that the 
creed, or at any rate the main parts of it, was 
taught in this form of speech. Gradually, as 
time went on, people followed upon the stage 
of life who took things more prosaically. The 
symbolism began to be mistaken and read liter- 
ally ; and so an entirely new faith sprung up, 
the bad of which was allowed to exist because 
of the sake of the good that remained in it 
from the original creed. 
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In this way mankind was deceived, and leav- 
ing the obscure, but not the less truthful mean- 
ing, it followed the apparent, till it has come 
about that it worships a creed which it styles 
Christianity, but which Christ himself, could 
he come back upon this world just as he left 
it, would be the first to disown. To return, 
however, to the main purpose of this chapter. 

In the belief, in an after-life, of punishment 
for the sins of to-day lies the salvation of man- 
kind. There can be no stronger incentive to 
right-doing than this ; and as soon as mankind 
are convinced that it really does exist, that they 
have been hasty in declaring it all a myth, 
then, and not till then, will the world grow 
better. 

The religions with which we have been deal- 
ing made the mistake of so exaggerating the 
effects of wrong-doing, that they were of course 
absolutely unable to prove these to be as they 
said, and it has been shown how humanity was 
driven to the reaction. The pendulum has now 
swung to the maximum of unbelief. Hell and 
heaven, punishment and reward, even the ex- 
istence of the after-life itself, has come to be 
regarded as far from probable. The general 
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tendency of man to-day is that of an agnostic. 
He says, "It may be so, I do not know, but I 
will not say that it is or that it is not." 

The religions, on account of their previous 
exaggerations, are prevented from coming for- 
ward to help. To do so would mean that they 
had to back down in a very undignified way, 
and this they did not seem to care to do. Even 
if they could put their pride in their pockets 
and lay their old doctrines upon one side, it is 
doubtful whether anyone would be found to 
believe them. '* Once bit twice shy," runs the 
proverb. People would argue that once wrong 
they might be wrong again. But these reli- 
gions have not attempted to meet the difficulty 
by means of that process known as backing 
down. It may be that the teachers of them 
are loth to shake the faith of those who still 
believe blindly. There may be other reasons. 
We can easily imagine what Christ or Buddha 
would do under such circumstances. We could 
imagine the indignant protest against the sham 
that their teaching has grown into, and the 
pointing out of the places where their followers 
had gone wrong. 

Since the religions will not do anything to 
change their old standpoint, it is left for science 
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to fill the gap and save humanity by the proof 
of the after-life, and with it, the existence of 
certain punishment and reward. This science 
has done. It does not guess at a thing and 
then affirm that it is so, because it fancies that 
it may be so. When a thing is a probability, 
it is styled such, and not passed off as a cer- 
tainty till all the needful proof is at hand. The 
steps by which science arrives at its conclusions 
are plain enough for any to follow, and each 
may put them to the test who has the mind to 
do so. So it has come about that science ob- 
tains credence where religion does not ; for 
since all its assertions are backed up by evident 
and demonstrated facts, no refutation is pos- 
sible. 

The amount of evil that follows a bad act 
ought of itself to be an effective deterrent, but 
this actual presence of evil, following a bad 
deed, has to be proved before people will be- 
lieve it. It may be as well first of all to clearly 
define in what a bad action consists. A bad 
action is one which stops the course of evolu- 
tion, or at any rate makes it slower than it 
would otherwise have been. I n other words, 
it is that which causes harm to the human race 
Individually or as a whole. 
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Every act, therefore, which produces evil is 
a bad act, and must be avoided if the aim of 
life is what it ought to be, namely, the good 
of humanity. By good is meant not only that 
which accompanies the act, or rather results 
from it at once, but the last consequence of 
that act, the good that it causes in the future. 
A poison may alleviate pain for a time, but we 
do not therefore advise a patient to take it, for 
we know that the result in the near future 
would be death, an evil which far outweighs 
the present suffering. This is what mankind 
is rather apt to lose sight of. A temporary 
advantage is often gained only at great expense 
in the future, the ultimate cost far exceeding 
the present value obtained. Now since it has 
been shown that every bad act produces evil, 
one naturally wonders how it comes about that 
mankind has not already discovered it, and 
that evil has not long ago ceased to be. The 
reason is that people are not sufficiently aware 
that in doing a bad act of any sort, be it great 
or small, they are doing damage to themselves 
in the same proportion. In other words, they 
are to a great extent in ignorance of the law, 
that every ill act recoils upon the doer of it, 
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the ill effect being proportional to the magni- 
tude of the act. (The subject of wilful and 
accidental evil will be dealt with later on.) It 
seems inexplicable that, this being the case, 
man should ever do wilful evil. But this is 
owing to his ignorance of the fact. This law 
of recoil only needs demonstration to act as 
the most powerful deterrent to wrong-doing 
that it is possible to imagine. Let us see why 
man does any act at all. The amoeba took 
food because it was a necessity to its life ; it 
was for its good. It did not take substance 
which it knew would injure it. 

Man's nature is the same as that of the 
amoeba from which he has developed, at least 
as far as this is concerned. Men, sane men 
that is, do not take poison, nor do they do 
themselves wilful injury. 

Each act of man's is done with the intention 
of obtaining some practical good, and on the 
knowledge of this rests the whole utility of the 
creed which evolution teaches. 

If man did harm, knowing full well that he 
would suffer for it, his case would be a hopeless 
one indeed ; but man does not do so as long 
as he is in his right mind. If a man does 
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wrong on purpose, with his eyes open to the 
consequences that will follow, then no other 
proof of his insanity is needed. Suicide is 
simply the wilful doing of harm to oneself, and 
no sane man commits suicide. When a sane 
man does an action that is bad, it is from either 
of two causes, accident, or from hope of gain. 
The first does not concern us here, for there 
is no means known for preventing accidents, 
and it does not look as if there ever will be. 

It is to the second motive, hope of gain, that 
our attention must be given. The remedy for 
this is to show the man that the ultimate result 
of his action will be evil, not only to others, 
but certainly to himself. Furthermore, that 
the apparent gain for which he commits it, will 
sink into insignificance by the side of the loss 
that the act will eventually cause him. A bad 
act, as we know, is that which produces evil, 
and this evil the human race collectively has 
to bear. It is now necessary to show the way 
in which a bad act recoils upon the doer. We 
will first take the Indirect way, which of the 
two is the less important. If no man had ever 
done wilful wrong, then there would be no such 
thing in the world, and the lot of each man 
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alive now would be infinitely happier. If any- 
one doubts the important part that wilfully- 
caused evil plays in their surroundings, they 
have only to take notice of the evil environ- 
ment which they meet with through life, and 
they will soon realize how very infinitesimal is 
the amount of that environment which cannot 
be traced to human actions. All such actions 
are sins. If each man and woman, therefore, 
were to stop sinning at once, we see that by 
far the greater part of the misery existing in 
the world would be removed. 

Now to come to what is more important — 
the proof of the direct way in which a man 
hurts himself by his ill deeds. 

A good deed is that which will in the future 
yield good. Not one that yields a little ap- 
parent good now, and a large amount of suffer- 
ing afterwards, so that the good is completely 
counterbalanced. A good deed is one that 
advances the doer of it on the ladder of evolu- 
tion, and the opposite is that which retards 
him. Now if he causes more evil to exist, he 
is certainly retarding himself, insomuch as he 
will have to bear his share of it. But at the 
same time he is injuring himself in a far greater 
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way, though he is thoughtless and does not 
perceive it. 

All deeds are cumulative in their effects, as 
has been shown before. An action becomes 
easier at each repetition ; and so grow what we 
know as habits, good or bad. It is much 
harder to resist the temptation to steal the 
tenth time that one has done it, than it is 
the first time. After it had been once done, the 
steps by which it was accomplished are much 
easier, and they become plainer at each repeti- 
tion. The various muscles required for the 
action, work all the better together at each 
repetition, just as two horses go together badly 
at first, but better each time that they are 
driven together afterwards. This goes on till 
the temptation which could have been over- 
come so easily at first, develops into a propen- 
sity ; from that it becomes a habit, and a habit 
to do wrong is nothing less than a disease. 
Each time that it is committed, the groove 
wears deeper, and it becomes more and more 
difficult to strike out upon a new line. 

So the man who does bad once, will find it 
all the harder to get back again, and the temp- 
tation will be all the stronger. 
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Let us state it as an equation. 

Bad deeds do harm to humanity. That is, 
they destroy the good of humanity both in- 
dividually and collectively. It has already 
been shown that the good of humanity 
means the acquisition of greater power over 
the environment by the immortal soul of 
man. 

Therefore, if the equation is a true one, bad 
acts must also lessen this power over environ- 
ment. This is indisputably the case. 

The man who does wrong once has been 
shown to do right with greater difficulty after- 
wards. In other words, his power over the 
environment is lessened, and the battles that 
he has to fight are harder for each defeat 
which he has sustained. When we are intend- 
ing to do a certain thing, we do not remain 
satisfied with practising an easier one. A 
man who would win in a mile race does not 
train for it on a down hill track. If he did, 
he would have steadily lost his power of endur- 
ance, his grip upon the environment against 
which he had to contend, and he would stand 
no chance whatever in the race against a man 
who had been training by gradually increasing 
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his endurance, in other words, his grip upon 
the environment 

It is always easier, no doubt, to degenerate 
than to ascend. There is a spiritual law of 
gravity for human beings, no less than the law 
which we know of with reference to inanimate 
matter. Man falls by his own weight, and it 
is only by his own exertions that he can rise. 
This is only another name for the law of sur- 
vival of the fittest, the converse of which is 
the law of the elimination of the unfit ; but 
that will be dealt with in another chapter. 

It maybe as well before closing this chapter 
to give an instance of a bad deed with some of 
its ramifications, to make the meaning of all 
this the plainer. Let us take the case of a 
couple of boys. Each of them has an apple. 
A has gained his by work, B has stolen his. 
Both have had the same chances to work, but 
one is lazy and declines ; to obtain the apple 
he has to steal. 

Now let us follow out some of the results. 

Taking A first. He eats the apple, and 
gets nothing but pleasure from it. He is con- 
scious that he has fairly won it, and that he 
can do the same again, and the pleasure that 
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he gets from these thoughts is an incentive to 
him. He thus learns the value of work. 
His labor is a commodity with which he can 
procure other necessities, and this knowledge 
stimulates him. He works all the harder the 
next time, and what is more, he finds it easier. 
The force of habit is just beginning to tell, 
and the muscles which were tired the first 
time with the unwonted strain, are less tired 
the second, and so more work is done. Con- 
sequently the reward which he receives is 
cumulative also, and the incentive to work still 
harder the next time is also greater. 

This work is only perhaps the preparation 
for other work which is to follow ; for as his 
powers increase, the character of the work 
done grows more valuable, and the reward as 
a matter of course grows more valuable too. 
The first work which won the apple may have 
been but the weeding of five square feet of 
land. The next time the amount that he 
covers is larger and the payment is larger too. 
His muscles have increased, and he can work 
at heavier tasks, and consequently he gets 
higher wages. For the law of wages is the 
law of supply and demand, and as it is only a 
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very few men who can do the hardest work, 
so it is only a very few who get the richest 
reward. Upward and upward he goes in the 
scale. His instinct has taught him to marry 
a woman whose tastes and habits are similar 
to his own ; and the two produce children who 
inherit the good qualities, and feel the temp- 
tations to be lazy, less hard upon them than 
did their parents. Thus the spirit of A lives 
through generation after generation, all the 
time acquiring greater grip of the environment, 
and making its lot happier. 

Now to take the case of the boy B. 

He does not, in the first place, get as much 
enjoyment out of the apple as did A, for he is 
not altogether sure that he is quite safe from 
detection. He must eat it where he cannot be 
seen, while the other could eat his in public. 
Secondly, the work has not given him the 
appetite for it. Still he believes that he has 
gained upon A, for while the latter worked 
out in the hot sun, B was lying in the shade 
and doing nothing. He may of course have 
got into trouble over the theft of the apple, 
but in the case that we are considering, the 
environment is to play no part at all. Let us 
see what influence his act will have over him. 
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In the first place, he will find a still stronger 
disinclination to work the next time. His 
laziness will be all the more master of him, 
because he let it have its own way. Secondly, 
he does not know the pleasure of well-earned 
reward, for he thinks that he has only to repeat 
the theft to get the reward again without earn- 
ing it. His muscles, too, are not in the same 
condition that the work has made As, for while 
the latter will be able to do more work the next 
time with the same expenditure of will-power, 
the other would, if he worked, be able to do 
less. 

As time goes on, the habit begins to have 
its cumulative effect upon him too, only it is 
exactly the reverse to that it had upon A, 
insomuch as B is, by every day spent thus in 
idleness, less fitted to cope with the environ- 
ment. At last the day comes when he must 
get something more than apples. The some- 
thing more needs harder labor, and was 
obtained by A after he had worked at the 
easier work for some time. Consequently, A 
had been gradually fitting himself for it. B 
tries to take it at a jump, and, for want of the 
training that he ought to have been getting 
while he was idling, he fails. He has now two 
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courses open to him. The first is to begin 
where A did : to work honestly and hard at 
the weeding. But he finds that it is far more 
distasteful than it seemed to him on the first 
day. The second is to gain the necessaries 
of life in the same dishonest way that he has 
hitherto been following, and he accepts the 
latter way as being apparently the easier. 

As the need increases, so does the value of 
the theft ; and each day brings the chances 
of detection nearer, for big things are not so 
easily stolen as little ones. His capacity for 
work grows less and less meanwhile. He 
marries, or practically does so, a woman of 
his own stamp, and the children that result 
will be less fitted than he is for work, and 
more prone to steal. Stealing leads to other 
crimes. 

Then humanity begins to have its revenge. 
The son of B is less fitted to cope with the 
world than was his father. He goes, perhaps, 
to prison, but gets no good therefrom ; and so 
the evil in the spirit grows, till, by the time 
that A's descendants have reached the acme 
of success — are on the crest of the wave of 
evolving humanity, B's are on the verge of 
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elimination. A's children have become legis- 
lators, or hold posts of similar importance, 
while B's are felons. 

This comparison is enough to show plainly 
the results of good and bad acts, side by side, 
upon two similar organisms. We cannot over- 
estimate the result that cumulative force of 
habit can cause to spring from what, in the 
first instance, appears a very insignificant 
action. 

It may not be altogether amiss to compare 
this lesson taught us by science, with that which 
religion would draw from the same thing. The 
end of both would be the same. A would 
become a judge and pass sentence upon B for 
crime, preferably murder. This, in the first 
place, is not likely, for crime would not, in 
one case in ten, mature so fast as to lead to 
murder in one generation. People see this, 
and knowing that it is improbable, they throw 
the whole story away in disgust. 

The rest of it would be on the same lines. 
The development would be made too rapid, 
and being unnatural, would not be believed. 

The apple that B had, according to the 
religious version of the story, would be a 
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bad one, which is not a certainty by any 
means. He would probably get bitten by a 
dog belonging to the owner of the apple, kill 
the dog with a stone, and when the owner 
came and thrashed him he would probably 
bring matters to a conclusion by murdering 
the owner of the dog there and then. In 
the same few hours A would have pleased 
his master so much that he would have been 
promoted to be a judge, and presided over 
the trial, condemning B to death, and giving 
him advice which he would have very little 
chance to make use of. In both cases the 
results would be the same ; but that instance 
will do the most good which most people are 
able to believe. 




IX. 

ELIMINATION. 

WE have now followed, up to a certain 
point, the way in which a bad action 
recoils upon the doer of it, in mak- 
ing him less fitted to survive his surroundings. 
But we have not as yet followed it to its end. 
This we shall do now. 

Nature, just like the government that man- 
kind has set up, has a last penalty for the evil- 
doer. Her capital punishment is elimination ; a 
punishment far more severe than that designed 
by man, for the punishment of the latter does 
not of necessity prevent the criminal, who is 
put to death, materially and individually from 
living again in his children. That of nature 
does. It is wonderful, when we come to trace 
out the revenge of Nature, to note the simi- 
larity which it bears to the ordinary course of 
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the law, as administered in our country to-day ; 
and there is no doubt at all, that man has 
copied his laws, consciously or unconsciously I 
know not, from the laws which Nature has set 
up to govern him. 

We will take the case of a man, who, having 
gone through all the steps of crime, has at last 
committed that of murder, showing that all 
attempts at reforming him are plainly so much 
time and trouble wasted. The State realizes 
that he is not a good citizen, and that, do what 
it will, it cannot make him so. Considering 
therefore, that he is a menace to the well-being 
of the citizens at large, the State has made 
laws for putting him out of the way. In other 
words, he is considered a noxious animal. The 
rights of the State in this matter are, and ought 
to be, absolute. 

It is its duty to look after the welfare of all 
of its citizens, and, going upon the principle 
that the aim to be achieved is the greatest 
good to the greatest possible number, it is 
manifestly its duty to protect the majority of 
good citizens from the harm that the bad would 
do them if they were allowed to have their own 
way ; especially when the latter, through their 
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disobedience to the laws of the State, have for- 
feited all right to the title of citizens. 

If there are any who doubt whether the 
State ought to have this right or not, it would 
be as well for them to ask themselves a few 
questions. First, whether it is not the duty 
of the State to look after the well-being of its 
citizens, and to save them from all possible 
harm ? Secondly, whether it is not the duty 
of all good citizens to obey the laws made by 
the State in which they live, seeing that they 
are for their benefit just as much as for that 
of others ? 

The answers to these two questions must of 
course be in the affirmative ; for those who 
deny this must hold that a citizen has a right 
to do ill deeds, and to go unpunished for them, 
which is nothing else than affirming that it 
matters not to the State whether the citizens, 
of which it is composed, are good or bad, 
which last is, of course, absurd. 

To return, however, to the subject of pun- 
ishment. Punishment, as devised by man, is 
meant solely to act as a deterrent to crime. 
The law-makers argued that the surest way to 
prevent crime was to make it carry, with any 
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seeming advantages, a counterbalance of detri- 
ment which was heavy enough to outweigh 
them. Thus people would know that by doing 
wrong, they would only be bringing harm upon 
themselves. It is, therefore, an important part 
of the theory that the criminal and his suffer- 
ings, together with an account of the crime for 
which he is punished, should be brought 
vividly before other citizens who might other- 
wise be inclined to follow in his footsteps. 

Punishment thus has a twofold design. It 
makes crime an object to be shunned by the 
majority of the people at large, while at the 
same time it endeavors to reform the criminal, 
or in cases where this has been shown to be out 
of the question, it does away with him, and so 
rids the State of a person who could work it a 
very considerable amount of harm. Now when 
we come to follow out the punishment that 
Nature awards to ill-doers, we find that the two 
are carried out on precisely similar lines : that 
justice, as meted out by man, is only an in- 
tensifier of that prescribed by Nature : that, 
therefore, if all the laws of men were taken 
away to-day, the world would go on just as be- 
fore, except that at first there would be a vast 
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increase in the number of criminals, owing to 
the fact that this punishment of Nature would 
not at first be recognized, and men would, for 
a time, think that it was non-existent. 

In the long run, people would be wiser, for 
they would have learnt that it not only pun- 
ished, but that it never made a mistake. So it 
is quite possible that if human laws were done 
away with, the end in the long run would be a 
much better one than people are inclined to 
believe ; for though it would take some time 
for the new laws to be understood, yet, when 
this was done, they would have more weight 
as a deterrent than any of the laws made by 
man could possibly have, for the reason that 
while man's justice may err, or fail to punish 
the evildoer, that of Nature is infallible. 

Rather a good example of this far-sighted 
form of punishment came under my notice a 
short while back. It is well known that in all 
English schools the systems of punishment are 
legion. An Englishman was visiting one of 
the western cities of the States, and being 
shown over one of the schools there, asked, as 
a natural question, what the punishments were ; 
to his great surprise he was told that practically 
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there were none* If a boy were inattentive, or 
misbehaved himself in any way, he was sent 
out of the room, and this was quite sufficient 
The reason was simply that in America the 
boy knew the value of his school education 
better than the English boy. If the latter 
could not pass in his examinations at the end of 
the year it mattered little to him. In America, 
where the examinations are much harder and a 
higher percentage of marks is required to pass, 
the boy knows that to miss one or two lectures 
will mean failing in the end-of-the-year exami- 
nations, which will keep him back with boys 
who are younger than himself, instead of being 
allowed to go on with the others. Besides 
this, it may mean that he will not be able to 
go to a University to finish. 

The only difference is that the American can 
see further ahead than the short-sighted Eng- 
lish boy is able to do. 

To return to the subject. The great doctrine 
of Nature is that each man is responsible for 
his own acts. He is allowed to take the choice. 
He can do good or ill, but he must take the 
consequences. 

Nature's last resort, as we have already 
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shown, is elimination. It is simply the con- 
verse of the survival of the fittest ; for while 
those survive who are able to do so, those who 
are unfit must die off. The environment will 
only support a certain number of organisms, 
and it is well known that only those whose 
power over the environment is the strongest 
can survive, This was plainly shown in deal- 
ing with the case of the boy B in the last chap- 
ter. To show all the workings of this mode of 
natural punishment, it will be as well, perhaps, 
to continue the same illustration, and follow it 
out to the end. 

This end is here the elimination of B. This 
he most certainly will have to suffer, unless by 
any chance he should see the error of his ways 
while there is yet time to reform, which is far 
from likely ; but of that hereafter. 

For our present purpose we are to suppose 
that he does not reform. 

It may be as well to explain that by B is 
meant, not only the first individual who stole 
the apple, but his descendants as well, for 
though the revenge of Nature may be slow, it 
is far-reaching and sure. 

We will suppose that B has a line of male 
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descendants, each generation in turn having 
married a woman who is its counterpart, and 
having in turn given birth to a male. The 
time necessary for them to reach the point at 
which they will be eliminated depends entirely 
upon the environment. It might end with the 
first individual who sinned, in an exceptional 
case, but as a rule it takes some generations. 
B has, through these generations, been evolv- 
ing, not upward, but down. The bad habits and 
the inactivity of the first generation have in- 
creased in force with time and the encourage- 
ment which they have received. The food 
which the organism in its first state, as we knew 
it, had a disinclination to work for, it is now 
debarred from obtaining by what is practically 
an impossibility. The indolence having been 
yielded to so long, is now in the position of 
unquestioned sovereign over the whole of the 
organism. Even if this were not so, the muscles 
which were in the first place fitted for work, are 
so fitted no longer, having almost disappeared 
through disuse. A, in the meantime, has con- 
tinued his development, and with each genera- 
tion has gained greater power over the environ- 
ment. This B could have done too. A*s children. 
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being healthier, are able to obtain their food 
still easier, and consequently there is less left for 
B's at each generation. At last, this little, too, 
dwindles away entirely, and B must vanish. 
He has now no alternative. His place has 
been taken on the earth by a descendant of 

A, and B must go. Nature, however, has been 
putting B to a good use all this time, though 
not in a way that allowed any benefit to accrue 
to him. She has made use of him as a warning 
to guide others, just as the masts of a wrecked 
ship warn other vessels off the rock upon which 
it has come to grief. If any of A's descendants 
felt an inclination to be lazy, or to go wrong, 
they had only to catch sight of the results which 
such a course had brought about in the case of 

B, to be urged to greater exertion in the right 
direction. Finally, when this has been done, 
and B had become almost too wretched an ob- 
ject even for this purpose, Nature takes the last 
move in the game, and B disappears. Death 
does not mean what we ordinarily understand 
by the word. When we talk of death it is only 
a change that is meant, the incorporating of the 
two bodies and the two spirits into the one 
body and mind of their child, or rather, the last 
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step in this process, for it is a lengthy one. 
The death that B undergoes is something very 
different to this. It is elimination — non-exist- 
ence. B is not. That is the simplest way of 
putting it He has returned to certain ele- 
ments of which he was composed, but he has 
no longer any power over the environment, 
and to lack that, means to lack animal life. B 
is now no better that any other particle of in- 
animate matter. He has come down to the 
level of the earth which he refused to dig for 
a living. 

This elimination is a fact which needs to be 
fully realized before the magnitude of Nature's 
revenge can be understood. It means the end 
of the organism. When this is reached no act 
can be performed by it, it is absolutely at the 
mercy of the environment. The organisms 
which have steadily evolved upward can make 
what use of it they like, for to them it is now a 
part of the inanimate surroundings. If there is 
any present existence remaining, that is, any 
power over the environment, then elimination 
has not taken place. The really dead are as a 
withered leaf that the wind blows where it likes 
with every gust. It is at the mercy of every- 
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thing animate. Could any punishment be more 
terrible ? It seems to some severe enough to 
punish a murderer by hanging, and some affirm 
that this is wicked and unnecessary. But to 
equal the capital punishment of Nature, it is 
necessary that not only should the man him- 
self perish, but all his children with him, and 
leave not a vestige behind except the mass of 
inanimate matter, to bear witness to the final ty 
of the punishment and the crime for which he 
suffered it. 

If there is anyone who doubts the existence 
of this elimination, they need not go far to be 
convinced. Under our own eyes races of men 
have died out, with no descendants to carry on 
their work. Foremost among those which have 
come under our observation may be numbered 
the Tasmanians. To-day there is not one liv- 
ing, the race has vanished. The new envi- 
ronment introduced by a higher civilization 
made the chances of life too hard for them, and 
the result has been the extermination of the 
race. Other races are present with us to-day, 
that in a few decades will have disappeared 
completely, and from much the same cause. 
And for those few that we can count and see. 
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how many are there that we know nothing of, 
who have vanished long before our time ? 

Occasionally an explorer in the heart of a 
mountain range, or in the sandy vastnesses of 
the desert, comes across the remains of a well- 
built city. There are stone buildings, than 
which we can build no better to-day, but of the 
race that built there is not a sign. 

There are plains in the western states of 
America where one can ride from sunrise to 
sundown, and at each step of the horse a bit of 
pottery cracks beneath it ; but what of the 
potters ? The Pueblo Indians are said to be 
their descendants. They inhabit the old houses, 
but they know nothing of the race who built 
them. 

If a whole nation can thus disappear without 
leaving a word to show what manner of people 
they were, is it at all wonderful that people, 
singly, individually, should be dropping out 
from the crowd around us, and leaving us no 
trace except a little inanimate matter ? 

When one thinks of the completeness of this 
elimination, the hopelessness of it, one almost 
begins to doubt that such a thing can be. But 
yet it is. Each act that the man has done in 
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his lifetime, even though it remain behind him, 
as perhaps it will, is only a guide-post, to point 
the downward road that brought him to his 
ruin, and to warn others from following in it. 

So Nature takes the greatest revenge of all, 
by causing the ill deeds of one to be a means 
of keeping others on the straight path of duty. 
To the eliminated nought matters. For to 
them. Being is not, nothing is. Winter or 
summer, war or peace, it is all the same to 
them. 

They misused that being which they had, 
and to punish them, and to warn others. Na- 
ture has deprived them of it. Such is elimi- 
nation. 



CHAPTER X. 

THE FALLACY OF OBLITERATION, 
REPENTANCE, AND FOR- 
GIVENESS. 



THERE is another subject to which it is 
necessary to devote more than a pass- 
ing attention. This is the question of 
forgiveness. 

It is a thing that plays an important part in 
almost all the great religions of the day, but 
especially in that which most concerns us — the 
English-speaking races. I mean, of course, 
Christianity. In Christianity, it is, to use a 
political phrase, the main plank of the platform. 
In Nature there is a forgiveness too ; but the 
ideas of it which are gained from the religious 
teachings are but poor and erroneous. 

It will be best to take the doctrine of for- 
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giveness, taught by religion, first, and after- 
wards, to compare it with things as they really 
stand. The mistake that the religions have 
fallen into, is not in the preaching of the ex- 
istence of forgiveness, for that it is possible by 
repentance to resume the upward course, is a 
certainty with no room for doubt. The mis- 
take is, that the question of forgiveness has 
not been shown fully enough in all its work- 
ings, and a wrong impression has been given 
regarding it. The way in which it has been 
taught has rather led people to believe that 
any time is good enough for reforming, with 
the natural consequence that people have clung 
to the old evil way as long as they thought they 
could ; until, in the majority of cases, the evil 
has become a habit, and a habit which there is 
no gainsaying. 

So much stress has been laid upon this re- 
pentance, that people have come to think that 
it will at once effect a magic change in the 
organism of the sinner ; as if the mere saying 
of the words '' I repent," at once washed away 
all the evil effects of a lifetime full of bad deeds. 
Not enough distinction was made between an 
early and a late repentance ; probably in the 
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desire to hold out hopes to the worst sec- 
tion of people ; and nothing was said about 
ever reaching a stage at which such a thing as 
reform became, if not theoretically so, at any 
rate, practically, impossible. 

There is no doubt whatever of this impossi- 
bility, for, in a body that has long been accus- 
tomed to evil ways, the bad habit is not to be 
eradicated ; and even though the reason of the 
man may show him that in this lies his only 
hope of salvation, the bodily passions have 
held their rebellious sway too long unchecked, 
to yield to the dictates of the mind, their right- 
ful ruler. 

All evil deeds which are wilful, i.e., done 
with full consciousness that they are evil, are 
brought about by the mind either shirking, or 
being incapable of performing, its duty ; and 
when this happens, the bodily forces become 
more and more rebellious, and the mind, which 
ought to curb them with a strong hand, corre- 
spondingly weakens. 

Nothing is more misleading than the old 
saying, *' It is never too late to mend." Theo- 
retically it may seem correct, but it most cer- 
tainly is not so in practice, any more than it 
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IS possible to repair an article which has lain 
neglected for too long. Many people have 
learnt this to their cost, but not till it has been 
too late to do any good. 

A man may replace a damaged article with 
another ; but that is a very different thing from 
mending the first one. Each day that passes 
with the damage neglected, makes it all the 
harder to repair, till at last it becomes useless 
to attempt it, for the article can be more 
cheaply replaced by a new one than mended. 
So the old one comes to be discarded. It Is 
just the same with the man who goes wrong. 
For a time the ill deed can be repaired, in a 
certain sense ; that is, he may do deeds that 
will raise him in the scale of evolution again, 
but he can never undo the harm which the deed 
in the first place caused, as will be shown later, 
for to repair it to this extent is impossible. 

A man may mend a leaky kettle, but it is 
never so good as new, it will always have a 
tendency to go wrong in the same place again. 
It is the old proverb, that a stitch in time 
saves nine. But to be complete, it should 
add, that a time will come when neither nine 
nor any other number of stitches can repair it. 
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People are only too prone to procrastinate, 
especially where such a thing as repentance is 
concerned Sin is always easy. It is the differ- 
ence between ascending and descending ; and 
as in the material world, so in the spiritual too, 
there is the force of gravity to aid the down- 
ward course. 

Sin being easier, seems to people who are 
short-Sighted to be more pleasant. They have 
not read the definition of the word happiness, 
that is given by Aristotle, as **the use of vir- 
tue," or if they have read it, it can have con- 
veyed no meaning to them. The wise man 
knows that the pleasure in wrong-doing is only 
apparent, not existent, and in the end the 
foolish find this out too, and become wise by 
experience. 

Experience, however, is always costly, and 
often they have been too long on the down 
grade to change their course when they see 
the folly of it. No man likes to give up what 
he thinks pleasant till the last moment, and of 
course the further one strays from the right 
path, the more difficult it is to regain it. 

Forgiveness, like a great many other things, 
can be taken in two ways. It can be used, or 
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abused. If used, it is the path which admits 
of men leaving their bad lives to regain the 
path of righteousness. If abused, it is the 
cause of putting off" the reformation till it is 
too late. Men hear of this cross track by 
which they can regain the upward way they 
have strayed from ; but they forget the diffi- 
culties that are growing in the way of their 
taking it all the time. And, if they have not 
the courage to face them at first, will they 
have it later, when the hardships connected 
with it have increased a thousandfold ? 

There is yet another very important fact in 
connection with this, that men are liable to 
lose sight of altogether, — a fact that the reli- 
gions have not made sufficiently plain. The 
spot at which they rejoin the upward road is 
not that at which they left it, and first began 
to descend. If, by forgiveness, is meant the 
absolute wiping out of all misdeeds, then there 
is no such thing as forgiveness. Things which 
have happened cannot be made as if they had 
not ; the wrong-doer cannot be restored to the 
same position that he held when he did them. 
It is in this respect, that the bulk of the reli- 
gious teaching of the present day is so mislead- 
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ing. This is the fact that, above all others, 
needs to be particularly emphasized. 

To do an ill deed and to suffer no loss, to 
be able to repair it as if it had never been, 
is impossible. Neither declaring repentance, 
nor acting it, can help one here. The past 
influences the future, and the past is a sealed 
book, in which each act of ours is recorded, 
and it is not in our power to blot out any deed 
there written, or to counteract or to modify 
the influence that it may have on the future, 
either for better or for worse. 

We may honestly work to counteract that 
bad influence which some deed of ours has 
caused, and to a certain extent we may suc- 
ceed ; but it is impossible for us, or for any 
one to undo it. Every act of man is destined 
to hold some sway over the acts of others, to 
influence them more or less, as the case may 
be, in some way or another ; for it is to a great 
extent of these acts that our environment is 
composed. Very few are the acts of man 
which are wholly blotted out. 

Long after the actor and his race have dis- 
appeared from the stage of our world, their 
deeds remain to bear witness to them. A 
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race may become extinct, but it is almost im- 
possible that some of its actions shall not 
remain alive, to influence the people who are 
living on the same ground to-day. 

Action IS, therefore, practically indestructi- 
ble, and this is the fact that humanity cannot 
grasp any too soon. It may be a bad deed, it 
may be a good one ; but all the same it still is. 
A man may carve a stone, and come again the 
next day and destroy it, moved by a counter- 
current of feeling ; but in the meantime, men 
may have seen it and copied it, and though 
the author of the design may not know it, it 
has had its effect. Do what he can, he is una- 
ble to return that stone to its original state. 

So it is with almost every action that is 
done around us. The evolution of humanity 
can be best illustrated by a man climbing up 
a ladder. He has a weight attached to him 
which ever drags him downward, but the more 
that he perseveres, the less this power of 
gravity holds him. He must either advance 
or retrograde. Inaction is turned to backward 
movement by this force of gravity. 

Suppose the man to be half way up the 
ladder, when for some cause or other he makes 
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a backward step. He has put into action a 
new set of muscles, and the cumulative force 
of habit urges him to repeat it It is far 
harder for him to go upward now, than it was 
before he made the false step, so in all proba- 
bility he goes down another : and so on. 

The end of this downward course we have 
shown to be elimination. Suppose, however, 
that a fit of repentance seizes him. We will 
deal with the cause of it later on : here it is 
sufficient to our purpose to say that it hap- 
pens. Once more he begins to toil at the 
upward grade, and at each step taken he feels 
the good impulses grow stronger, and the 
power of evil lessening its hold upon him. 
Suppose that he retrograded three steps, and 
that now he has regained them. If he has 
obtained forgiveness, in the sense of restora- 
tion from the slip, he will be just as he would 
have been had he never fallen. But this he 
is not. Those who were on a level with him 
when he first began to move down, are not on 
a level with him now. While he was descend- 
ing and recovering the ground that he had lost 
in so doing, they have been steadily advancing, 
and to get equal with them he has several 
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more upward steps to take. Now, though he 
may be on the same step as that from which 
he has fallen, the highest step that he has as 
yet touched, there is yet another difference 
between the first time that he stood upon it, 
and the second. The first time he was full of 
confidence to. make the next step upward, but 
difficulties proved too much for him, and he 
did not make it. He fell instead. 

All those difficulties will rise before him, 
stronger and more formidable than ever, the 
second time. The longer that one contem- 
plates an object, fearing it, the harder it be- 
comes to surmount. There is also the moral 
effect of the downward steps, for this, too, has 
its influence over him. He failed before, he 
thinks ; why should he be able to do any better 
now, when his downward course has weakened 
instead of strengthening him ? Before, he 
had the encouragement of those upon the 
ladder at his side ; but now these are far above 
him, and quite unconscious of him in all proba- 
bility. If he found it hard before, it is still 
harder to him now, and the chances that he 
will succeed are still less. Plainly, he has not 
been able to neutralize the fall, and no act of 
his ever can. 
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So far, we have taken it only as it affects 
himself. It is now necessary to observe the 
influence that it has upon the actions of others. 
It will act in two ways, differently upon differ- 
ent people. The man who was wise and 
strong, the man who had thought out the 
theory of it, and knew why he was ascending, 
would see the fall, and afterwards he could see 
the results too. This man would be strength- 
ened in the endeavour to ascend, and he would 
strive all the harder to keep to the right path 
for the warning which he had received. In 
his case the effect would be a good one, but in 
that of a less wise man it would be a disas- 
trous one. He might be wondering why he 
was going upward, half doubting whether he 
was really to gain by it or not. The pleasure, 
as it would appear to him in his short-sighted- 
ness, and the ease of descent, would be brought 
out all the more vividly by the descent of the 
man who had been at his side, and perhaps he 
would follow. If he does not begin to descend 
at once, he may do it later. 

Higher up in the scale he may turn round, 
and, unable to see the full result that the ill- 
deed of the other has caused, he may fall too. 
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He is not perhaps such a hopeless case as the 
man he followed, for the second man was 
merely blindly following his leader without 
knowing why or wherefore ; while, on the 
other hand, the man in front of him might be 
doing it with his eyes open, too weak to resist 
the force of the downward tendency, which, in 
other words, is the environment. 

This brings us to another branch of the 
subject — the cause of repentance. First for 
the proof, the examples can follow. It has 
already been shown that all acts of man are 
caused by something in the environment, either 
natural or artificial. Repentance is an act of 
man, therefore repentance is brought about by 
the environment. Take any case of this re- 
pentance, and you will find that in every case 
it is to be traced directly to the power of the 
environment. 

It may be that some long-forgotten associa- 
tion is recalled, the photograph of a dead 
mother, or something that calls up the words 
of a once-loved friend. It may be a good ex- 
ample that one sees, and, seeing it, has the 
courage to follow. It may be the result of 
another's ill deed that breaks upon one, as the 
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sudden warning of the end that is in store if 
the evil course is still persisted in. 

It is needless to follow up the subject any 
further. It is only another of the many proofs 
of the all-important part that environment 
plays in the development of the organism, 
showing clearly how the acts of one exert an 
almost incredible influence upon the acts of 
another. 

Though repentance is not so all-powerful as 
the religions which we have been discussing 
would have us suppose, it would be the height 
of folly to imagine that it is therefore useless. 
A man can never undo the wrong that he has 
done, but that is no reason why he should 
continue to do evil ; for that will only go to 
make the end all the more inevitable and cer- 
tain. Repentance is a practical possibility, 
there is no doubt of this. The mistake comes 
when we ascribe to it the power to obliterate 
all the preceding wrong ; which is an impossi- 
bility. What a man can do by repentance is 
to materially improve his life, to make it hap- 
pier and better in every way ; and though he 
may not be able to reach that place which he 
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would have reached had he never fallen, — that 
is, to get once more on the level of those who 
were at his side before the mishap took place, 
— yet he can go on progressing, a few steps in 
their wake. 

Manifestly no one, knowing the ill that an 
evil action will entail upon himself, will persist 
on the down grade, when it is in his power to 
rise on the upward to the final aim of man, — 
Nirvahna, Heaven, Perfection, 




XI. 



EVIL: ITS CAUSE AND USE. 



THE origin of evil, and the reason for its 
existence, have always been much de- 
bated questions, though the cause of 
by far the greater part of the evil which we 
meet with in life is easy enough to explain. 
It will be as well to define, in the first place, 
what evil really is. We shall be perfectly cor- 
rect in affirming that evil is that which causes 
a bad act to be committed. All acts are caused 
by the environment, as has already been shown, 
therefore evil may be summed up as being 
that part of the environment which is injurious 
to man, or, in other words, deters the progress 
of his evolution. 

Now to proceed to the analysis of evil. En- 
vironment has already been shown to be 
divided into two classes ; Natural, that part 
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of it caused by the laws of Nature ; Artificial, 
caused by the acts of man modifying or ex- 
aggerating the natural environment. As the 
world has grown older, the proportion of the 
latter has been steadily upon the increase. 
As environment, as a whole, is divisible into 
two classes, so are there two divisions of each 
of these classes, the good and the bad. 

Seeing that the former is little else than a 
degree of the latter, we shall attain the end 
wished for, if only the bad is subjected to dis- 
cussion, for to explain that will be to make 
clear the other also. A man must either do a 
right action or a wrong one, and therefore 
religion can help him in either of the two ways : 
by teaching him what is good, and encouraging 
him to follow it ; or by showing him what is 
evil, and warning him against it. 

Of the two, the latter is the best known and 
most used, since one is more prone to do 
wrong than right, consequently there are more 
opportunities for warnings to be given. The 
line between the two is, however, but an indis- 
tinct one, for doing good and avoiding evil 
come to about the same thing. Teaching re- 
ligion by showing the bad alone, is however 
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easier than that which consists in only point- 
ing out the good ; for the study of bad deeds 
affords a warning by showing their results, 
which act as a very strong deterrent. It has 
been showed that man needs a deterrent more 
than an incentive, as it is only in a great meas- 
ure by appealing to his own comfort, mental 
and material, that he can be guided. 

There is no hard and fast line which can be 
drawn, to separate good environment from bad 
environment, or evil. The test which assigns 
to eaCh its species is mankind, and what may 
be bad to one, may, on the other hand, be 
productive of good to another. " One man's 
meat is another man's poison," runs the old 
proverb, and this is certainly true with refer- 
ence to the two classes of environment. No 
general rule can therefore be drawn up ; but 
where a certain form of environment leads one 
man to wrong-doing, it is only fair to suppose 
that it may lead others astray also ; conse- 
quently it should be guarded against. Being 
aware of its presence and the damage that it 
will do, will not make any man fall who would 
otherwise have escaped it, but it may save an- 
other from injury. In the time of the amoeba 
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the evil environment was almost entirely of 
one class, the Natural. Artifical evil must have 
been rare, for the needs of the organism at 
this stage were few, and the fewer necessaries 
that one requires the less vulnerable one be- 
comes. Then, again, Artificial evil is caused 
by the act of the organism, and for this, power 
over the environment is required. This power 
was only held in a very undeveloped state by 
the amoeba ; so it follows that the artificial evil 
which it could create must have been but lim- 
ited. Probably the most important, if not the 
only, means it had of causing evil environ- 
ment, which would injuriously affect another, 
would be in securing food which deprived the 
other of its nourishment, while supplying the 
first ; and, in cases where the food supply was 
limited, there being only enough to give the 
requisite sustenance to one of the amoeba, it is 
quite obvious that through its action in absorb- 
ing it, the other would suffer harm. 

As the powers of the organism over its sur- 
roundings grew stronger, it naturally modified 
or exaggerated them in more varied ways, and 
caused a constantly increasing amount of new 
environment at each developement ; and, as 
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the environment comprises both good and bad 
species, it is certain that the evil in the world 
increased at a rate corresponding to the in- 
crease of the powers possessed by the organism 
over the environment. Environment only be- 
comes good or bad according to the effects 
that it exercises upon the organisms whose sur- 
roundings it forms. The state of things now 
is very different to what it was in the time of 
the amoeba. Artificial evil was then scarcely 
a force necessary to be thought of, let alone 
reckoned with ; now it is natural evil that has 
taken a back seat and almost disappeared. If 
any one is inclined to doubt this, let him ana- 
lyze the cause of every misfortune that has be- 
fallen him, and he will see how extremely few 
are the evils encountered in which some organ- 
ism has not played a part. Almost all the 
evil with which we have to contend to-day has 
been caused indirectly by the hand of man ; 
and since man is shown to be the cause of it, 
with man rests the power of eliminating it. 

Natural evil, such as extremes in heat and 
cold, excessive rains and floods, are out of our 
power, — at any rate, up to the present time ; 
but there is no reason why man should not 
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develop a power to govern them too, just as he 
is already beginning to learn when to expect 
them, and to modify them, or, if possible, turn 
them to his own use. A flash of lighting is 
perhaps one of the most natural objects in our 
environment to-day ; but even that man has 
learnt to ward off from his buildings by the use 
of a conducting-rod. A few centuries back, 
the idea that man could have made ice would 
have met with nothing but derision ; and very 
possibly the man who did so, or claimed to do 
it, would have been put to death by the reli- 
gions then existing, on the plea that it was tam- 
pering with a privilege which belonged to God 
alone. Yet to-day, it is an accomplished fact, 
and so common that no one thinks anything 
about it. There is every reason to believe 
that man will develop in the future upon a con- 
tinuation of the lines he has followed in the 
past, gradually increasing his power over the 
surroundings, and then the greater part of 
the natural environment still existing, will be- 
come artifical ; but as this is at present out of 
man's power, it does not concern us to discuss 
it, and we will pass at once to the artificial 
which exists to-day. 
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As environment is divided into two kinds or 
classes, good and evil, and evil again divided 
into Natural and Artificial, so Artificial is again 
divided into branches, Accidental and Wilful. 
Both of these are the acts of man. The first 
is that which is done unintentionally ; the lat- 
ter wilfully, and with partial or full knowledge 
of the results that will follow. 

A diagram will be of use in making this 
somewhat plainer : 



ENVIRONMENT 
I 



GOOD EVIL 

I 



NATURAL ARTIFICIAL 

I 



ACCIDENTAL WILFUL 



As in each of these divisions we have been 
devoting our attention to one at the expense 
of the other, carefully discussing that which 
most concerns us, and giving the other merely 
a passing notice, so we shall now look into 
Wilful evil at the expense of Accidental. 

An accident is that which is unforeseen, and 
a man cannot avoid that of which he knows 
nothing. 

As it is with that evil which it is in man s 
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power to cause, that our business lies, we 
will pass at once to this Wilful evil. 

Wilful evil is that which is done consciously. 
A man who does a wilful act, does it, know- 
ing what it is, and what results will follow. 
Obviously, therefore, it is in his power to do 
it, or to leave it undone, as he likes, and there- 
fore when he comes to harm through it he 
has no excuse. Accidental evil he cannot be 
blamed for, but as soon as he sees the results 
of this, it is Accidental no longer, but Wilful 
if he repeats it. In considering this subject 
of evil, there are two ways of dealing with it, 
both of which are preventative. The first is 
the non-commission of the bad act, and with 
this and with its results we have already dealt. 
The other is to deal with it from the view, not 
of the doer, but of the other of whose environ- 
ment it now becomes a part ; for it is evident 
that if he can resist this influence and over- 
power it, the evil is not evil to him, but only 
to the doer, in the way that it has been already 
shown. 

Environment, as has been stated before, is 
the refining element which divides the bad 
from the good, the unfit from the fit. With- 
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out it there would be no elimination, and con- 
sequently no survival of the fittest. It is 
absolutely necessary to evolution that the fit 
should survive and the unfit drop out and dis- 
appear ; and the only means by which this 
end is to be attained, is through the appoint- 
ment of environment as the test. Environ- 
ment is, then, nothing else than an examina- 
tion, the object of which is to allow only the 
best to live in the future, and, like all exami- 
nations, it would be absolutely useless if all 
those competing, however different in point 
of merit, were allowed to pass. 

Consequently there must be the element of 
evil that will cause the unfit to slip out. Now 
as tests in an examination are an evil to some, 
inasmuch as they are unable to pass them, but 
not evil to those who can ; so, in the test of 
environment, what may turn out evil to one 
may be exactly the reverse to another. It is 
this that we have now to consider, in order 
that, if possible, we may learn how to turn the 
evil in our environment into good. 

That this is possible there is no doubt what- 
ever, any more than there is doubt that a 
candidate can prepare for the examination in 
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such a way that the tests shall be all good to 
him. As in the examination the evil becomes 
good by greater knowledge, so too does the 
greater knowledge of the laws which govern 
our environment help us to overcome the tests 
that it imposes upon us. That which we can 
overcome and make as we like is evil no 
longer. It is only so when the environment 
is too strong for us. 

Returning to the case of the examination, it 
is possible not only to nullify the evil, but to 
get good out of it, inasmuch as it strengthens 
one by the laws of cumulative effect, and en- 
ables one to succeed in the future in some- 
thing which is much harder. It is just the 
same with life. The environment is, to the 
fit, only a means of training for that which is 
to follow, and the only evil is to those for 
whom the test is too hard. If evil is looked 
at in this light, the task of overcoming it is 
not such a hopeless one as it perhaps seemed 
at first sight ; for the knowledge that it can 
be turned to good account is an incentive 
which aids one in coping with it in order to 
gain the good. To prove that it is feasible 
to extract good out of the test, we will give 
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an example which will show its workings 
fully, and so enable us to judge better con- 
cerning it. We will suppose that two men, 
C and D, embark upon a business as partners, 
and, through the misdeeds of D, who turns 
out a scoundrel, C loses all that he has put 
into the business. D's lot we have already 
followed in the case of B, which was given 
some chapters back. It is enough to say 
here, that the fraud he has committed will 
lead him on to other forms of crime, and prob- 
ably, certainly unless he reforms, to elimina- 
tion. D simply suffers the recoil of his bad 
action, which gathers power over him as a 
snowball gathers snow with rolling over it. 

C, however, may take the test two ways. 
He can give in, sit down and die, taking the 
same course that D has already begun ; or he 
can face it bravely. If he is to get good out 
of it, he must adopt the latter course. He 
starts off, rendered desperate, and puts all 
his energy into his work. He may find it 
better to start with an easier test, and in or- 
der to obtain this, he emigrates to a country 
where the strain will not be so great. The 
moral effect upon him is very different from 
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what it would have been, had it been his 
own action that had caused the disaster from 
which he is apparently suffering. Then he 
would have got an apparent gain, as D did, 
and have become less and less inclined to 
work ; but in this case, the knowledge of the 
ground that he has lost through no fault of 
his own, will spur him on to harder effort, 
with the result that in a few years he has 
worked far harder than he would have done 
had he been still in the old business, and has 
gained the old position back again. 

His period of roughing it has given him a 
large fund of knowledge which he could have 
gained in no other way ; and he finds this of 
infinite use to him, so that in the end, having 
gained more knowledge of his environment 
than he would otherwise have done, he has 
got good out of the action of D, which threat- 
ened to overwhelm him with the worst sort of 
evil. 

What C did it is possible for every one else 
in the same circumstances to do. It is possi- 
ble to overcome the environment, and when 
that is done the evil in it vanishes and gives 
way to good. To do good is to use the envi- 
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ronment right, to do wrong is to use it ilL 
This is the gist of the whole matter. People 
are not obliged to do wrong, and those who 
do, have no one but themselves to blame for 
it. Others have conquered the environment 
that assails them, and they in turn can do it 
too if they will. It only needs determination 
and the compelling of the members of the 
body to obey the dictate of the mind. 

Evil, or what might become evil, if rightly 
used, can be turned to good account, and 
may help to make men better. The law of 
cumulative efifect has shown us that, if we 
overcome a small thing to-day, we can over- 
come a still greater one to-morrow ; and in the 
knowledge and utilization of this fact lies the 
whole key to successful evolution, and ulti- 
mately to perfection. Use each evil as a 
means to prepare against a greater one. Each 
year that passes makes the environment 
grow harder, and we can use it as a series of 
stepping-stones, to lead us on to the end, 
the summit of human happiness. And human 
happiness and divine happiness are one and 
the same thing. 

The man acclimatized to a temperate zone 
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can stand the temperature of the equator 
better than he who comes from nearer the 
pole. If evil is not to be found in the envi- 
ronment enough to strengthen one, enough to 
aid one upon one's upward course as fast as 
one wishes, then add tests of one's own, vol- 
untary ones, for the results of success or failure 
in combating these, will be every bit as pow- 
erful, in fortifying or weakening one, as if they 
came from the environment created by an- 
other. Small tests pave the way for larger 
ones. No man attempts to reach the top of a 
cliff at one bound ; he does it little by little, 
but he gets there all the same ; and in the 
story of our life, the steps which threaten to 
ruin us, but fail to do so, are the steps by 
which we gain the top of the cliff whereon is 
the state of perfect happiness. 




GOD AND THE UTILITY OF 
PRAYER. 



IT is a necessity for every religion, that it 
should have some God or Gods about 
which its worship can centre. Religion 
without a God is as a man without an object 
in life, for God is but the object of all reli- 
gions. The name God is defined in all sorts 
of ways, differently, to suit the case of differ- 
ent religions : most of them, however, are 
erroneous, from the fact that that which they 
describe as God is not possible. 

The Supreme Being, the Creator, the Om- 
nipotent and Omniscient, are the usual attri- 
butes bestowed by Christians upon their God. 
Other religions have different Gods. Some 
had many, splitting up into separate Gods the 
powers which other creeds believed to be 
centred in one. 
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Many there still are who have vague ideas 
about a personal God, a being modelled on 
the lines of man ; or rather, to quote their 
version of it, a being after whom man was 
modelled. They believe that the habitation 
of this God is in the space above us and 
around us ; and that he has the power, not 
only to know all that goes on in this earth of 
ours, but also to alter and change it at will. 
In other words, the world is to him much what 
a doll's house is to a child. Unlike the dolls, 
however, it is currently believed by these same 
people, that their God has the power of hear- 
ing the prayers which those who inhabit the 
earth, his dolls address to him. Not only this, 
but they further believe that he has the power, 
and exercises it, of helping them in what they 
pray for. In support of this theory no proof 
whatever is adduced. Various people have 
claimed to see this important personage and 
talked with him, from Moses down to the 
founder of Mormonism ; but as these accounts 
are few and far between, as well as inconsist- 
ent with each other, each person is allowed to 
form what opinions he or she likes upon the 
subject. 
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People who have demanded proof, and, find- 
ing none, have ridiculed the idea, declaring 
that it is impossible for such a being to exist, 
let alone do what is claimed for him, are met 
with the answer that the ways of man are not 
the ways of God ; that what is impossible to 
the former is possible, nay, easy, to the latter, 
and so forth. It is always easier to destroy 
than to build up ; and consequently, though 
many have ridiculed the idea, they have not 
been able to set up a substitute in its place ; 
and the result is that the personal, omnipotent 
God is still believed in. With the destroying 
we have little to do in this paper. Every one 
has a right to their own opinions so long as 
those opinions teach them to be good citizens 
of that wide city, the world ; and I have too 
much contempt for those who would destroy 
a good faith and not offer another in its place, 
to follow their methods. 

It is necessary to touch on this subject, to 
show what is the God that evolution recog- 
nizes, and how it compares with the Gods of 
other creeds. The common idea at present 
held by the thinking portion of the community, 
is that the God that ought to be worshiped is 
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indeed the author and creator of the world 
around us, and the maker of its laws. Those 
who think thus hold a very different opinion 
from those who pin their belief to a personal 
supreme being. Their God is not personal, 
at least, they do not know whether he is so or 
not. In other words, they are Agnostics. In- 
stead of inventing a personage to fill the blank 
which their knowledge is incapable of filling, 
as the first-named section have done, they prefer 
to wait till more is known, declining to believe 
until they have good grounds for it ; and in 
this they are perfectly right. Humanity does 
not know everything, and it is folly to pretend 
that it does. If it did, the end of evolution 
would be attained at once. There is still a 
great unknown. Even the followers of a per- 
sonal God admit this ; but it does not appear 
to have opened their eyes to the unwisdom of 
the course which they are following. That it 
is foolish to guess at knowledge, instead of 
honestly professing ignorance, is not doubted. 
One might as well say that there are telegraph 
poles on the sun, for no one could prove the 
contrary, though it is absurd. Such frauds as 
these are bound to be shown up some day or 
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other, and recoil with boomerang force upon 
their promoters. 

The spread of knowledge grows wider every 
day, and the limits of the great unknown are 
being brought more and more into the light of 
open inquiry, each new fact discovered over- 
throwing some of the theories that claimed, 
and were long supposed to be facts, but are 
now proved to be only guesswork. 

The fact of the earth's rotundity is well 
known in connection with some of this hap- 
hazard arbitrary guesswork. So long as there 
is anything not fully explored and proved, so 
long must there be Agnostics, and all profess- 
ing to be other than this must be frauds. 

To return to the question of Nature. Na- 
ture is the name that has been given to the 
general laws which govern this planet. Its 
offices and powers have not yet been all de- 
fined, for the excellent reason that they are 
not known ; but under this head is classed every- 
thing that we see, but for which we cannot 
assign a reason. Nature is the cause of every- 
thing, is everything. It is Nature which causes 
the planets to hold their places in the heavens, 
that makes man evolve. In short, Nature does 
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everything that we see about us, and all man's 
actions are but adaptations of the forces that 
belong to this power. 

Now before inquiring whether Nature can 
be God, we must first decide upon what are 
the needful attributes of Godlikeness. 

God is something that can be influenced by 
the actions of man, otherwise a good deed and 
and ill one would be all the same to him. 
Furthermore, God must be something that 
can be influenced by the prayers of man. 
Does Nature answer these requirements? 

Nature, as we know it, is best described as 
a series of laws springing from causes not yet 
explained. That these laws exist there is no 
doubt whatever. Any one can see them for 
himself. That they are laws in the strictest 
term, laws not to be slighted nor trampled 
on with impunity, is quite certain. But can 
man influence Nature for better or for worse ? 
In the answer to this lies the root of the whole 
matter. He cannot. Nature is as immutable, 
as far as any will of man's is concerned, as the 
Sphinx. He can no more move her than he 
can cause the law of gravity to be replaced by 
one of levity. Her laws are fixed. The only 
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changes that he can bring about are those 
which he has learnt from the study of these 
laws. He can adapt himself to them, but he 
can no more run contrary to them than he can 
take hold of the moon. He might pray for 
generation upon generation, but the laws of 
Nature would be the same at the end of it all 
as they were before. Obviously, then, we must 
look elsewhere than to Nature for the God of 
our religion. 

Worship and fear and love are alike wasted 
upon Nature. Where, then, is man to look? 
W^here ? That is the question. 

Let us look again at the attributes which 
this power called God is to possess. God is 
to have the power of right and wrong, is to be 
influenced by man's wishes and by man's prog- 
ress. And where do we find this power but 
in man himself. Man's God is within him. 
The God of every man is the spirit within him 
that prompts him to all that is high and noble, 
and warns against that which is low and de- 
grading. It is the same spiritwhich animated 
his ancestors, which has now descended to 
him, ennobled or degraded as the case may be : 
higher, if all that time its dictates have been 
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attended to ; lower, if they have been ig- 
nored. 

Each must look upon himself as the last 
word of the long line of ancestors from which 
he has sprung. He has within him the fund 
of experience and virtue that it was their lot 
to lay up, and to use this spirit to acquire still 
more power and virtue and happiness, is his 
aim here. 

After him his children shall receive it as he 
received it from those from whom he had his 
being. This is the God, the only God, that 
will fulfil the requirements and attributes 
necessary to the Godhead. To this spirit he 
can pray, and it can answer him. Over all 
that he does this spirit has absolute power 
and knowledge. He can pain his God if he 
will. His duty is to watch it and love it and 
nourish it. And it is only by doing this and 
attending to its dictates, that he shall at last 
com.e to perfection. 

How that God came there we know not. 
It is one of Nature's laws that it should have 
its place in each man, that it should be the 
power which ennobles and beautifies him. It 
has grown in power with evolution, for the law 
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of cumulative effect holds good with regard to 
it, too ; but its object is ever the same, the 
raising of its possessor to the highest state 
that evolution can allow him to attain ; and if 
he does all that it commands him, it will do so. 

Could man worship anything higher than 
this ? If he could not, then is this his God 
indeed. It is no new discovery. It was the 
God within him, the same ruling spirit, that 
prompted Confucius, that made Buddha resign 
a throne and all its attendant splendor, for 
the life of a recluse. It was this that caused 
Christ to die. His death was the strongest 
evidence he could offer to its reality ; and he 
gave it, hoping that, through his sacrifice, men 
might be brought to know the meaning of the 
God within them. This power, and this alone, 
is God, for it alone is able to fulfil the require- 
ments. Only let man obey it, and the sum- 
mit of human happiness will be at once within 
his power. 

It has been already said that man can pray 
to this God. He can, and what is more, it 
can help him. But in order to make it clear, 
it is needful to say a few words first upon the 
utility of prayer. 
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Prayer, even if it is to a God that is non- 
existent, is of use. The object of prayer is to 
obtain help to do right. The first step tow- 
ards right-doing is to obtain a full knowledge 
of what is wrong, that it may be avoided. 
This is exactly what prayer is. Before a man 
can pray he must know what it is that he prays 
to be defended from, and knowing this is 
equivalent to the announcement of the fact 
that it is an evil, and as such, that it must be 
avoided. The known enemy is already half 
defeated. This holds good in the abstract as 
well as in the material. The object of prayer 
is to call attention to the danger and lay 
stress upon it, and this is exactly where its 
utility comes in. By frequent repetition a 
certain thing can be retained in the memory, 
and, lying there, dormant, it only waits for 
some association to be called into active re- 
membrance. 

The fact that an object is harmful enough 
to need prayer to counteract it, is impressed 
upon one by the repetition ; and the more 
that one is aware that a deed is wrong, the 
less liable one is to commit it. Ignorance, 
partial or complete, of the results of actions. 
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IS at the bottom of almost all the sin in the 
world ; and it is this ignorance that it is the 
office of prayer to remove. When a man 
prays hard for help against a certain evil, he 
is helping himself in the most effective way 
that he can to combat it, though possibly he 
has not reasoned it out Not only does prayer, 
by asking help to combat, warn, but by asking 
help to gain, it guides one in the path that is 
right, for none will pray for what they know 
to be bad for themselves. 

People cannot do without this prayer, or a 
substitute, which comes to the same thing. 
The rankest atheist that breathes must avail 
himself of it in one way or another, if he would 
be a good man. He may not call it prayer, 
but the name that is given to it does not alter 
the use. The process that he applies helps 
him in the same way ; the results are identical. 
If praying at all is efficacious, how much more 
so must it be, when it is addressed to God 
within, that has the power of overseeing and 
directing every act of the organism. Tempta- 
tion comes to all, and the strongest means 
that a man can use to convert it into a blessing 
lies in prayer. If it were not so, how is it 
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that upon prayer every religion that the world 
has seen puts so much trust? 

The penances of the Roman Catholics, the 
pilgrimages and fasts of the Eastern nations, 
are but other forms of prayer, devised to im- 
print the need for rectitude more strongly 
upon the soul. 

No better advice can be given to any one 
than the words of Christ: ** Watch and pray 
that ye enter not into temptation." The sal- 
vation of all humanity is summed up therein. 

»3 




CHARITY AND ITS UTILITY. 



PROBABLY there are few sayings more 
generally disbelieved in at heart, and 
less practised, than that famous saying, 
"It is more blessed to give than to receive." 
On the face of it, to the casual inquirer, it 
appears impossible. One is supposed to gain 
good from the possessions that one has ; but 
if these are given away, where then is the 
recompense? Opponents of the creed have 
argued that it was simply a catch phrase, used 
for the private and self-interested purposes of 
those who taught the creed ; spoken in order 
to make money and other aid flow in 
more liberally. Such as these will no doubt 
be greatly surprised when we assert that, not 
only is the saying true, that a man gets greater 
good from giving than from receiving — but, 
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what is still more important than the assertion, 
it can be conclusively proved to be so. 

Certain people, under the self-assumed name 
of scientists, have attempted to refute this doc- 
trine, arguing that if we give away what we 
have to help others, — either in the abstract, 
by aiding with our abilities, or in the material, 
by our actual gifts, — we are doing an extremely 
foolish thing ; inasmuch as we are voluntarily 
giving up our place on the ladder of evolution, 
and allowing another to step into it. In other 
words, that we are ruining ourselves in order 
to do them good. 

Now if this were the true state of affairs, 
this would be the height of foolishness, for the 
aim of man is to evolve ; and to throw up our 
advantages in this way, would be to do all 
that we could to compel ourselves to retro- 
grade. Going backward — is certainly not what 
Christ would have styled blessed ; therefore 
we must look deeper into the question, to see 
who is in the wrong — Christ, or those who 
contradict him. 

If these men, who are so anxious to refute 
the doctrine, had thought to follow it out in 
practice, they might have found what they 
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were unable to discover, from looking at the 
theory of it alone. But the very fact of their 
taking up this view of the case, shows, that 
even as far as the theoretical portion of the 
doctrine is concerned, their inquiries have been 
of the shallowest. 

In order to find the utility of charity to the 
giver, it is necessary to follow out the whole 
process of the act, and the best way to do this 
is to take an example. 

Almost all are familiar with the story of the 
Good Samaritan, and as it is better that a 
well-known case should be cited, that all may 
understand and follow it, this one will serve 
the present purpose. 

The story is that of a man, who, travelling, 
fell among robbers, and after being ill-treated 
by them, was left for dead at the roadside. 
A priest and a Levite, the very people whose 
duty it was to help him, ** passed by on the 
other side," to use the words of the narrative. 
A Samaritan, however, — a man of a race de- 
spised by the Jews, the people to whom the 
traveller belonged, — ^was more charitable, go- 
ing out of his way to be so, which made his 
action all the more meritorious. He tied up 
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his wounds, having first dressed them with 
oil, and placing the injured man upon his own 
beast, took him to the inn. Arrived there, he 
not only paid the host then, but further prom- 
ised to pay whatever more should be needed. 

Now by the aid of this story, we can very 
well put the truth of the doctrine of charity 
to the test, for, if the Levite and the priest 
gained, as compared with the Samaritan, then 
we may say that the doctrine is a false one. 
But, if on the other hand, the Samaritan was 
the gainer, then truly we may say, " It is more 
blessed to give than to receive." 

In order to get at the rights of the case, we 
have to follow out the results of their actions 
to all concerned, the priest in opposition to 
the Samaritan. It is not necessary again to 
mention the case of the Levite, for what holds 
good with regard to the priest, will hold with 
respect to him also. 

To take the priest first. Apparently, to 
glance at it casually, one would say that he 
lost nothing. He passed on just as if the 
wounded man was not there ; so that it does 
not seem that he could be any the worse by 
his action, than if he had had the road to him- 
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self, and there had been no demand made upon 
his charity. This is most easily proved to be 
the case, or not, by turning at once to the case 
of the Samaritan, for it is evident, that if he 
got good out of it, the priest could have done 
so too; and therefore that he did himself 
harm in neglecting the chance which the other 
took. 

At the first glance, one is inclined to think 
that the Samaritan was a loser by his action, 
rather than a gainer. He lost time, he used 
up some of the oil that he had with him, he 
walked to the inn instead of riding, and lastly, 
he engaged himself to the host, to pay what- 
ever the care of the man, till he got better, 
might cost him. 

We must now ascertain how he got all these 
things, the oil, the beast, and the money. 
Evidently by conquering the environment in 
which he was surrounded, and the fact that 
he had obtained them once was ample proof 
that he could do so again. And this would 
no doubt be what he did. It has already 
been shown that deeds become easier for repe- 
tition, that practice aids the accomplishment 
of them, so that the practice of any good deed 
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is in Itself a good. Consequently the Sama- 
ritan gained by the practice of his good deeds, 
inasmuch as he was so much the more fitted 
to cope with the particular environment re- 
quired for gaining the objects which he here 
gave away, when it was necessary to do so a 
second time. For, by the accident which 
caused him to find a use for his generosity, 
he was enabled to practise the acquiring of 
these things earlier than he would otherwise 
have done. 

It may have seemed a hardship for him to 
get off his own beast and walk, but acts are 
to be judged by their ultimate results ; and if 
these are here taken into account, it will be 
seen that this also was no disadvantage ; for 
the reason that if, at any later time, he was 
compelled to walk instead of ride, he could 
then do it all the easier for this practice, and 
overcome the environment which might other- 
wise be too much for him. As this may be 
doubted, it will be as well to give an instance 
where this power of walking might save his 
life. 

Palestine was a country where there were 
great tracts of desert, in which water was 
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often not to be found for many miles. Now, 
supposing that any accident happened to the 
beast of this Samaritan, while he was out on 
the desert, several miles away from the near- 
est well. The beast might die from some 
cause, or what was still more likely, the Sama- 
ritan might fall in with a band of robbers, who 
would take the animal away from him. In a 
case of this sort, it is evident that the better 
he could walk, the more chance he would have 
of getting back safely to his home. Thus it 
comes about, that the good deed he had done 
to another, might, in the end, be even the 
means of saving his own life. At any rate, 
he could not be any the worse for it, even if 
he had no chance to put the lesson he had 
learnt to the test. 

We will now return to the case of the priest. 
It is evident that he has lost by throwing 
away a chance to get good from the practice 
of over-coming the environment. But this is 
not all. We know that the law of cumulative 
effect is, that each act produces a like one ; 
and by the same law, we know that the next 
time he meets with the same sort of case, he 
will have still more repulsion from turning 
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aside to help the injured, and so help himself, 
while this will be all the easier to the Sa- 
maritan. 

The one will go on neglecting chances of 
improvement, while the other is keener each 
time to see and utilize them ; and the end will 
be, that long after, when the Samaritan is 
many rungs higher up on the ladder than the 
priest, a storm of severe environment will 
come, which the former is able to escape, but 
which hurls the other down from the stage of 
life, — in other words, eliminates him. 

Charity, therefore, is of infinite good to the 
giver, and the doctrine at the head of this 
chapter is a true one, whatever may have been 
said to the contrary. Its object, from the 
giver's point of view, is to provide chances for 
fortifying oneself against the environment. It 
is necessary for each one to train as strictly to 
fight the battles of this life, as ever the gladia- 
tor trained in the days of old. To break the 
training, and neglect opportunities of strength- 
ening one's powers, is ruin to each one of us, 
just as much as it was ruin to the gladiator 
centuries ago. The environment is ever threat- 
ening one. To be successful in anything, we 
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must make it a habit, and this requires practice. 
Without this it is impossible to accomplish 
anything. When a temptation to go wrong 
assails one successfully, it is through not hav- 
ing behind a solid enough foundation of prac- 
tice : the habit is not so strong as it might be, 
and in the stress of the battle it gives way. 
The surest, nay the only way, to fight tempta- 
tion, is to become habituated to withstand it. 

Begin with a slight test at first and conquer 
it, and so go on increasing. No man attempts 
to run before he can walk, and it is only by 
learning the latter that he can do the former. 
Everything is to be done in the same way. Ill 
deeds fast becoming bad habits, must be met 
on the same ground, if they are to be overcome. 

Accustom the drunkard to the sight of 
drink without drinking it, and the temptation 
will gradually die away if this course is carried 
out. If a man steals, let him first exercise his 
self-command with regard to small things 
scarcely worth the taking, and from this he 
will grow to resist the stealing of things of 
greater value. 

To get these graduated tests to practice 
upon, one has to make many for oneself ; for 
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they are not to be found promiscuously, but 
have often to be created for the purpose of 
conquering. 

The fasts imposed upon certain sects, the 
flagellations of others, are but steps to serve 
as a training to self-restraint of the appetite, 
and to enable one to bear pain with fortitude. 
Deeds that appeal to one's charity are steps 
in this training gratuitously provided, and as 
such should be seized with avidity. Each 
chance of this kind, rightly used, is another 
step upward on the path of evolution. 

We have now dealt with charity as it affects 
the doer : it is needful that a few words should 
be said about it with reference to the receiver. 

Some, who were incredulous respecting the 
good that charity did to the doer, may now 
run into the contrary extreme, and assert that 
it must therefore do ill to the receiver. In 
certain cases it does, but this has limitations. 

There is no doubt at all that there are some 
people to whom charity is an evil ; for like all 
other things it can be misused, and it often is. 
Charity does not place the receiver above the 
giver. It shows that the giver is superior to 
the receiver in certain things. The weaker 
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cannot help the stronger. The Samaritan was 
the man who got the benefit from his good 
acts, not necessarily the wounded man ; for 
though he most certainly derived material 
benefit from it, it was of a different description 
from that which the other obtained. The 
first was not necessarily anything more than 
temporal ; with the other it might last for all 
time, and would do so. 

As has been already said, there are two ways 
to receive charity, a good and a bad. A way 
in which the receiver will derive good, and 
another in which he will derive harm. 

We will take the latter first. The man who 
receives charity in the light of a gift that is to 
save him some particular trouble, and hopes 
to obtain it again when the same set of cir- 
cumstances present themselves is getting no 
good whatever from it, but harm. 

He is preferring to allow others to do his 
work for him ; and consequently, while they 
are reaping benefit from the practice they gain 
thereby, he is gaining nothing that will fit him 
to cope with the environment, but rather allow- 
ing the powers which he ought to have exerted 
to lie idle. Consequently, the next time that 
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the same series of circumstances arrive, he will 
be all the more dependent upon charity. 

There is, however, a proper way to use this 
gift, a way in which it can be turned to great 
advantage both by giver and receiver ; and this 
is no doubt the way in which the giver meant 
it to be used when he did the charitable action. 
This is to look upon it in the same way that a 
child looks upon anything which his teacher 
shows him ; to think of the giver as an in- 
structor who teaches him facts in order that he 
may apply them, and learn to turn them into 
good actions in his daily conduct. If charity 
is taken in this light, it will do good to 
both ; just as the teaching not only aids the 
pupil, but confirms the teacher in the practice 
of the advice that he is giving. 

The recipient has a plain duty before him, 
if he would show that he appreciates the gift ; 
and this duty is to take the gift and use it ; to 
watch carefully each act of the giver ; to note 
how he overcomes obstacles ; and so to find 
their weak spots, that he, in turn, may assail 
and overcome them to. This will aid him to 
follow his benefactor up the ladder of life, 
though not to drag the latter down. 
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It must be distinctly understood that this is 
not a reversing of positions at all. The recip- 
ient has gained some more knowledge of how 
the fight may best be carried on, but the giver 
has not lost the knowledge ; rather, by this 
act of charity, he has gained, for it has con- 
firmed him more and more in its practice. 

Distinction must be made between indis- 
criminate giving and charity. Nothing can 
well be more different in effects on both donor 
and recipient. For as an indiscriminate gift 
does no good to the author, and may lead to 
his ruin, so it does no good to the recipient, 
since it does not allow him to follow out the 
workings of it, that he may apply it in his own 
case another time. There are times when the 
former can teach the other better by withhold- 
ing his charity than by giving it. Illustration 
of this may be taken from the parable of the 
ten virgins. It would have been the height of 
folly for those who had oil in their lamps to 
offer it to those who had not, for not only 
would it have been impossible for them in the 
limited time at their disposal to have got more ; 
but, had they made the exchange, the foolish 
ones would, in the first place, have learnt noth- 
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ing about the getting of the oil, and in the 
second, they would have escaped the effects of 
the punishment which would bring home their 
folly to them as nothing else could do. 

Not only was the punishment visible to those 
who had sinned, but it also stood for a warning 
to others who might possibly go wrong later 
on. Had the exchange taken place, this would 
have been lost and more sin would have been 
caused. 

There are times when the kindest form of 
charity is to let events take their course with- 
out interfering. No experience is remembered 
like that which we have bought ourselves, and 
no amount of advice from others can teach us 
certain truths as experience can. Ills follow- 
ing evil deeds are soon lost to our recollection 
when they happen in the case of another ; in 
fact, it is doubtful if they ever really appeal to 
us. We hear of accidents each day, of cases 
where a man has inadvertently killed a com- 
panion, and we pass it by with the remark, 
** How foolish, why did n't he know that the 
gun was loaded?" But let the same thing 
happen to oneself, experiencing the agony of 
it, watching the friend, perhaps a very dear 
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one, writhing and gasping out his life on the 
earth at our feet, and the lesson is one that 
neither time nor change will obliterate. 

The proverb, '* Spare the rod and spoil the 
child," holds good in the life of grown-up peo- 
ple too. All life here now is but a state of 
childhood compared with what is to follow. 

Punishment is devised for a purpose. It is 
the result that warns us of a deed done ill ; 
the finger-post that tells us that we are on 
the downward road ; and surely it is not kind- 
ness to take these away, that a man may go 
to his destruction unaware of it 





XIV. 



THE FORCE OF EXAMPLE. 



THE part that the force of example plays 
in the determining of our career is one 
which must be by no means lost sight 
of. If it is not actually to be classed as en- 
vironment itself, it is the greatest factor that 
we know in the modification of our surround- 
ings, and too much time cannot be devoted to 
studying its effects and the methods by which 
they are produced. 

Example depends upon the working of a 
very simple law, a law tliat appears to hold 
with regard to everything human, namely, that 
a thing is always easier to attain when the 
means by which it is to be reached are made 
clear. Example is nothing but the showing of 
the means by which the various ends are to be 
attained. Its power is a universally admitted 
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fact, though as yet the working of it has not 
been viewed with one half of the attention that 
its importance deserves. 

People pass it over as if it was rather the 
exception than the rule for the performance of 
any action to be owing to it ; but those actions 
are rare indeed which can claim to have been 
performed on the actor's own initiative, without 
any influence derived from the acts of others. 

Even when the latter action is by no means 
a copy of the former, there can still be, and 
more often than not there is, some portion of 
the previous performance to which the inspira- 
tion, which prompted the execution of the 
latter, owes its origin. 

As experience maybe defined as acquaintance 
with the workings of environment, with causes 
and their results, so example may be defined as 
the act of one which enables another to gain 
and utilize that experience. Example is the 
opportunity for one to profit by the experience 
of another. If example did not exist there 
would be no interchange of experience or 
knowledge of any sort, and each would have 
to discover everything for himself ; conse- 
quently the progress of evolution, if progress 
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it could be called, would only be extremely 
slow. 

Example is that which points out the steps 
leading up to the accomplishment of a certain 
object ; and when we realize the extent to 
which we each of us make use of this force of 
example, we can easily see the delay that would 
be entailed by its non-existence. 

If a man be placed in a deep cailon, and told 
that he must scale the cliffs which confine it on 
either side, and so reach the mesa, or table-land 
at the top, he will first look about him with a 
view to discovering some trail that will lead 
him to the desired spot. 

If others have been there before him, and 
succeeded in escaping, they will naturally have 
left some traces of the way in which their escape 
was accomplished ; and as soon as he is able to 
find the path that they made use of, he, too, can 
follow it, and attain his freedom in the same 
way. The greater the number of those who 
have used the path before his time, the plainer 
it will be for him to discern ; consequently, by 
so much the sooner will he reach his aim. 
Every false step that has been made will mis- 
lead him ; and so we see to what a great extent 
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the right or wrong actions of others before him 
influence his present actions. If no one has 
been there before him, we can easily see how 
great a difference it will make to the length of 
time that he will be forced to spend in the 
valley. He will have to use his eyes in the 
best way that he can, and judge as to whether 
certain ledges, that he sees far above him, are 
passable, or the reverse. 

Such judgment must be, to a great extent, 
little else than guess-work, for the object, which 
turns out an unsurmountable obstacle when he 
reaches it, may appear far from being so at a 
distance. There being no trail to guide him, 
he has to go entirely upon his own judgment, 
and in ninety-nine cases out of a hundred he 
will be compelled to retrace his steps many 
times before discovering the way that will lead 
him to the top. He may give up the right way 
in disgust once, or even twice, before realizing 
that it is through it, and it alone, that he is to 
make his escape ; and the points at which he 
became disheartened and turned back, are the 
points at which the force of example, the im- 
print of another foot on the far side of the 
obstacle, would have made him persevere all 
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the harder, and attain his freedom so much 
sooner. 

The want of this example may cause him to 
give up in despair, and relinquish the struggle ; 
and though this is, of course, an extreme case, 
yet the working of the force of example is 
substantially the same in every instance. 

Example can be of two classes, Incentive or 
Deterrent. 

The first class is that with which we have 
to deal at present. 

It is a well-known fact that all actions be- 
come easier of accomplishment with each time 
that they are performed. The force of habit, 
or cumulative effect, is the name that we have 
given to this law. 

Now the force of habit and the force of ex- 
ample are to a great extent similar, the main 
difference being that while habit is brought 
about by acts of our own and the observance 
of their results, the force of example is the 
acting upon the observance of results following 
the action of others. 

When we see that a certain action becomes 
easy of accomplishment on account of its repe- 
tition, we know that it is because the different 
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steps towards it, the means by which it is per- 
formed, are clearer and capable of working 
better together in the necessary duty called 
for. An obstacle always seems more formid- 
able when it lies in front of one than when it 
has been overcome ; for the reason, that in 
the first case the means by which it is to be 
surmounted are hidden and far from clear to 
us, and we do not know if the way that appears 
a likely one to follow, is really the one that 
will lead to ultimate success. 

Tell a man to reach the top of a house, and 
he is daunted ; show him the ladder by which 
it is to be done, and you make it easy to him. 
Ascend it first, showing the way step by step, 
and it becomes almost as easy as if he himself 
had been up it before. It is true that the 
special muscles needed for the task will not 
have been developed in him by your action ; 
but it will at least have proved to him that the 
accomplishment of it is not an impossibility, 
and that is a great step forward, inasmuch as 
he will argue, that what is possible for one is 
possible for another. Doubt is the greatest 
cause of terror that we have to face, and as 
this doubt can be dissolved, or at any rate 
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materially shaken, by the example of another, 
we realize the all-important part that force of 
example can play in our everyday life. 

A man does not try things which in his in- 
most soul he believes to be impossible, and 
until that opinion has been removed from his 
mind, there is small hope of getting him to 
attempt such things. 

The effects of this example are far more 
wide-spread than people are generally disposed 
to admit. Hypnotism, (for it is nothing but 
this in a mild form) is an epidemic that we 
have in our midst at all times and in all places. 
Man has grown up and developed by following 
out for himself the results and acts of other 
people, till the power to do so, even in the 
smallest matters, has become innate in him, 
and so common that it has actually escaped 
notice. The more that man lays himself open 
to receive advice and benefit from the actions 
of others, the more their influence has grown 
upon him, till we have the spectacle of actions 
performed by one being copied to such an 
extent that they can be fitly called an epi- 
demic ; especially when the nature of them is 
such that the good sense of each man has to 



^ 
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be subjugated to allow of their performance. 
The dancing mania of the middle ages is per- 
haps the most forcible instance of this that 
can be quoted. 

This, however, is only one exaggerated 
example of what is taking place constantly 
amongst us. In some cases it may be only 
curiosity that prompts one to copy the actions 
of another ; but the copied acts which result 
from this are certainly in a minority, the 
greater part bei ng performed because we 
believe that they will lead to good. 

When we repeat an action it is because we 
believe that the results attained in the first 
place were good ; and when another is seen 
repeating some action, or evincing pleasure 
while performing- it, we conclude that there 
must be some good to be derived from it, 
otherwise there would be no repetition. Un- 
fortunately this is not always the case, but 
with that we shall deal later. 

As we watch each action of others to gain 
some knowledge or experience that we may 
utilize for ourselves, we, in turn, are none the 
less closely watched. Each man is to those 
around him a test case, whose experience as 
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to certain results, following certain actions, is 
eagerly waited for. Hence we can realize the 
importance of setting a good example, in other 
words, of leading people right and not wrong. 

If we repeat a bad action, it may, and prob- 
ably will, cause others to err, just as men 
following a guide will take the path that he 
takes, though in the end it may prove to be 
wrong ; the reason being that they cannot see 
as far ahead as they. think that he can, and 
they do not see the result in store for them. 
On they go, blindly trusting to the leader till 
some incident happens that shows them the 
true nature of the path which they are follow- 
ing ; and then they have to rely upon their 
own experience, and not on that of the guide 
who has proved himself so unfitted for his 
post. As in mountaineering, so in life. 

The man who knows most, who can see on 
the furthest ahead, will make the best guide. 
Where every department has its own special- 
ized work, it is important that the work should 
be intrusted to the department best fitted to 
accomplish it. We do not go to a carpenter 
for knowledge of navigation, nor to a farmer 
for information on engineering. 
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The importance of leading aright, of setting 
a good example cannot be overrated. Every- 
one is aware of the maledictions pronounced by 
the Christian religion upon the head of any 
man who leads the blind astray ; and to know- 
ingly set a bad example is nothing but this. 

It is in the old creeds of India that we find 
the greatest attention paid to this force of 
example. The people who knew that water 
carried the cholera germs, and those of like 
diseases, long before the fact had been ac- 
knowledged among the foremost European 
scientists, have not been backward in moral 
knowledge either. 

The highest aim set out by the Christianity 
of to-day is to perfect and sin not ; but the 
religions of India go one step more. When a 
man has reached that state which we express 
best by the word perfection, he has still the 
choice of two things. He can stay there 
where he is, or he can still go one step higher, 
he may return to the society of those who are 
still a long way from the goal which he has 
reached, and by his example lead them up- 
ward. 

There is no nobler task than this anywhere : 
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to sacrifice one's own material comfort in order 
that others, through our actions may be ad- 
vanced a stage upon the road of evolution. 

The effects upon oneself in thus leading the 
way are none the less beneficial than to those 
who are following. When one can conscien- 
tiously help another along the right road that 
we have travelled, every step confinns us in 
the knowledge that that way, and that alone, 
is right, and each step traversed makes a back- 
ward one less and less likely. 




XV. 
THE DEATH OF EVIL. 

SO far but little has been said about the 
heaven which is offered by evolution to 
those who believe in it, and act upon 
their belief. All religions have found, that of 
the two methods by which right-doing is to be 
made the universal aim of mankind, that which 
works by deterring from wrong actions is the 
more powerful of the two. The other, the 
promise of reward which acts as an incentive, 
is not nearly so effectual in the majority of 
cases ; for the simple reason that we feel the 
loss of a thing more when we have had it in 
our possession than when it has only been 
promised, and has been lost to us through our 
neglect of the conditions necessary to obtain it. 
We can realize punishment because it en- 
tails the loss of something that we have once 
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had, and which we therefore know how to 
prize. The offer of a reward does not stimu- 
late us so much, for the reason that, not hav- 
ing had it, we do not know how to appreciate 
it as fully as we do a thing of which we have 
been deprived. 

Reward for good deeds, however, is, in 
reality, every bit as important to all religions 
as the punishment of bad ones ; though the 
latter is the method, or reason, for right doing, 
which has to be taught first, being the more 
powerful as well as the easier felt and proved 
of the two. 

We can easily prove that a man's children 
will degenerate by following his evil habits ; 
but it is not so easily shown that they are 
rewarded by breaking from them and living a 
good life, though in reality the reward is there 
in the life itself : the lesser amount of trouble 
being equivalent to a greater amount of hap- 
piness. 

There is another fact which has tended to 
make this reward the less noticeable. Man 
has come to have the idea that his natural 
state is to be happy, that it requires neither 
trouble nor exertion upon his part, and this is 
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where he makes a mistake. He forgets the 
existence of that spiritual gravity which con- 
verts a state of passive rest into one of retro- 
grade motion. He cannot evolve by sitting 
still, he must work for it, and as his reward 
lies in evolution and in that alone, he cannot 
obtain happiness and reward by doing nothing. 

Man in a state of absolute rest, a spiritual 
state of vacuum, is not influenced at all by the 
environment, and cannot evolve ; so that he 
can likewise obtain no reward, and it is this 
fact which he needs especially to bear in mind. 

Some may argue that the heaven held out 
to those who follow the creed of evolution is 
only illusory and incapable of being proved. 
They may say that no one has reached that 
state, and therefore declare that they never 
will ; but the argument of such as these is 
totally unsound all through, for even if no 
one has reached the state of absolute happi- 
ness, which I am not so sure about, it does 
not prove that that happiness is impossible. 
The organism of which we are but a stage, 
has, as every fact around us tells us, count- 
jess ages in which to go on with its develop- 
ment, ages by the side of which the thousands 
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of years that its development has occupied 
from the stage of the amoeba to that of man, 
are but as yesterday ; and if we have pro- 
gressed from the lowly one-cell organism, 
almost powerless in the hands of its environ- 
ment, to the complex specialization called 
man to-day, all in this short time that is past, 
to what height of perfection can we not attain 
in the centuries which are yet to come ? 

Putting all this aside, however, we will go 
from probability to proof. 

If we can prove that evil will die, does die, 
then we have proved conclusively that the 
tendency of mankind in general must be an 
upward one : that however far off the goal 
may be, we are nevertheless certainly tending 
heavenward, journeying on to a state of per- 
fect bliss and universal perfection. For this 
is what the death of evil means, and that evil 
does die is certain. 

To take it materially first. We know that, 
given long enough time, under the conditions 
imposed by the law of survival of the fittest 
and the elimination of the unfit, the bad must 
drop out, and do drop out, while the good go 
on living. In other words, there is a limit to 
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the degree of evil tlmt an organism can reach, 
a boundary beyond which no existence is pos- 
sible. 

If all people were either good or bad, if 
there was no such thing as an intermediate 
stage, then the end would have been reached 
long ago. But the judgment of evolution is 
essentially just, and weighs all according to 
their merits, no good act, no bad one, being 
allowed to escape unnoticed ; and, conse- 
quently, the degree of this punishment, the 
swiftness of this elimination, varies in each 
and every case. 

1 1 is more with the spiritual than the material 

L influence that we have now to deal. Popular 
belief runs to the effect that the end of spiritual 
evil is a much harder fact to establish and prove 
than that of material, but in reality this is not so. 
Spiritually, as well as materially, we can 
prove the existence of the law of elimination 
of the imfit, and that done, the end that we 
have in view is accomplished. 
Pessimists will scoff at the idea, and for a. 
very good reason too ; for, if it be proved, itwill 
show that optimism is right and pessimism hope- 
lessly in the wrong. This is just what it does. 
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Now to turn to the proof. 

An immortal act is that which goes on liv- 
ing. If it can be shown that evil acts do not 
continue to live, then the end sought for is 
reached. Now for an act to be immortal it 
must be copied by a never-ending stream of 
beings — organisms is perhaps the best term 
to use — and unless it is so copied, it drops out 
of use ; in other words, it is eliminated. 

Now there is a peculiarity about evil. Good 
can do nothing but produce good, and one 
would naturally conclude that evil must neces- 
sarily produce nothing but evil. 

This is not the case. For evil at last 
reaches a stage in which its results no longer 
produce evil but good. I mean that stage 
when the evil-doer becomes a warning to those 
around him. They see the awful results that 
have followed the sin, and they are terrified 
by it into doing what is right. 

Instead of following upon the same lines 
they reform ; and so, from the ill deed of one, 
others are brought to salvation. 

No man does wittingly that which he knows 

will bring him harm, and this simple fact is 

that on which rests his safety. The ill must 
15 
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drop out and become eliminated because the 
ill-doers ruin and eliminate themselves by their 
acts ; but before they do this, the results of 
these acts reach that stage at which the harm 
in them is apparent to all around. In other 
words, as soon as harm is known to be the 
result, as soon as people are convinced that 
the fancied good is no good at all, then, and 
not till then, will they begin to lead the life 
that will make them better. 

The time of their reformation simply de- 
pends upon the facility with which they realize 
that certain acts have harmful results to the 
doers of them, and that therefore they are bad 
and to be shunned. The sooner that they 
realize this, the sooner they will stop the ill 
deed which causes the harm. Man's ruling 
instinct is self-preservation ; and he has only 
to be shown the results of a bad action to be 
turned from committing it. Perhaps the best 
instance of this can be taken from the negro 
population of the Southern States of America. 

A great deal has of late been heard about 
the poor innocent negro and the brutal white, 
especially in England; and it is noticeable 
that the sanctity of the former and the brutal- 
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ity of the latter increase in proportion to the 
distance that one is away from them. It may 
matter very little to the people in England or 
Australia that a negro has outraged a white 
woman. To any one acquainted with the 
streets of London or of Sydney, the English- 
man seems to be the last man to whom one 
would go for respect of female virtue. That, 
however, is beside the question here. They 
think little about the negro, and they know 
less. But the fact remains, that, oppressed by 
years of slavery, in which these same English 
had a considerable share, together with other 
circumstances which have operated upon him 
for generation after generation, the negro's 
reasoning power has become decidedly dulled, 
to say the least of it. Of course there are 
exceptions, but it is with the average that I 
am now dealing. 

Being slow of reasoning, he is not quick- 
witted in discerning the workings of cause and 
effect. A lengthy trial for murder, followed 
by condemnation, months, or it may be years, 
after the crime, is to his mind so slenderly 
connected with the deed for which the pun- 
ishment has been decreed, that the deterrent 
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effect which the punishment was intended to 
have has become absolutely a minus quantity. 
Lynching may be brutal to white ideas, but 
the average of the negroes who have met their 
death by this means are nothing but brutes — 
devils would be a truer word. No one but a 
brute would outrage a five-year-old child, and 
then tear her limb from limb, as if not satisfied 
with the first act of brutality. Now lynch law 
has done a great thing ; it has shown to even 
the negro mind that certain effects follow cer- 
tain causes, and consequently outrages and 
other crimes of a like nature, are on the de- 
crease. When the negro has been educated 
to see cause and effect a little more clearly, 
to recognize that the outrage committed upon 
a white woman means death, with perhaps a 
little burning about it, lynch law can, and will, 
be dispensed with. In the meantime, I am of 
the opinion that the honor of one white woman 
is worth more than the lives of a thousand 
such brutes as that who was burned alive at 
Paris, Texas, for the above-mentioned crime. 
Possibly many, English especially, will dis- 
agree with me in thinking that feminine virtue 
has any value or rights of protection, but that 
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has nothing to do with this case here. Look 
at the thing dispassionately. Put every ques- 
tion of race or color on one side, and simply 
ask oneself whether the life of that one white 
girl, had it been saved from her awful fate, 
would not have done more for the good and 
advancement of civilization than a thousand 
such as the murderer. White men are not 
lynched so often as black, but then white men 
do not commit crimes of such a loathsome 
description. 

This is only introduced to show that men 
will only be better and do less wrong when 
they realize the results of their bad actions 
more fully ; and the remedy for the present 
state of affairs is, as in the case of the negro, 
to be found in education. 

Educate a man to look further than he does 
to-day, educate him to see the results of his 
actions, be they good or bad, sooner, and then 
the progress of evolution will be accelerated. 
When man has come to that state in which he 
recognizes at once an act as harmful or bene- 
ficial before he commits it, then, and not till 
then, can he reach perfection. 



XVI. 
THE REASON OF SEX. 

THE laws of Nature which govern this 
world, caused the difference of sex. 
At one time there was no such thing 
as we understand by the word sex to-day. 
One organism could reproduce without inter- 
course with another ; in other words, one 
organism possessed both the male and the 
female principles. Nature in her wisdom saw 
that this coidd be better done if the two princi- 
ples were separated to a certain extent, so that 
each could be more highly developed with a 
view to its own peculiar duties. Hence came 
about the fact of sex. Mark Its advantages. 
The period of pregnancy does not any longer 
affect the whole organism. While the female is 
compelled to rest quiet, the male can yet carry 
on the work of providing for her as well as for 
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himself ; and so the whole organism is not 
affected as it would be did the male have to 
be quiescent too, during this period. 

The man's duty is different from that of the 
woman ; and Nature found that, by giving the 
organism two bodies, each portion could be 
the better developed with a special view to the 
peculiar work expected of each. If the female 
was obliged to work hard during the period 
immediately preceding childbirth, it could not 
but injuriously affect the unborn offspring. So 
man was created to furnish the food and other 
needful articles during this time. 

Man's mistake has been this. He has not 
read the meaning of Nature's acts aright. He 
has come to regard the sexes as different 
organisms instead of being the two parts of 
one whole ; and instead of considering them 
as friendly forces essential to each other, he 
has come to look upon them as competing 
with one another, and so, antagonistic. In 
short, he now looks upon the other portion 
of the organism to which he belongs as his 
enemy. 

It is just as if the legs declared war upon 
the arms, as they did in the fable of the mem- 
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bers, instead of recognizing that both are the 
parts of one whole, and that the efficiency of 
both is necessary to the completeness and 
efficiency of that whole. 

It is only by the two sexes sinking all these 
false ideas of competition that they can make 
the whole organism, mankind, perfect. 

Any of this competitive element between the 
sexes must militate against the organism carry- 
ing out its work to the utmost standard of 
excellence otherwise attainable. 

Man and women must recognize that they 
are not competitive forces but allies. Each 
may be able to do something that the other 
can do too, for both have certain qualities in 
common ; but that should rather be a cause for 
friendship than for hostility. Let each sink 
the selfish view of their own particular part 
and work for the good of the whole. Each 
must see that it is only by working to secure 
the perfection of the whole organism, that 
they, as the halves of it, can become perfect. 
The female may be able to provide food during 
certain periods as well as the male, and in 
other ways besides this to minister to the 
general good of the organism. Let her do so 
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by all means. The male must not be jealous 
and say that, as he is better fitted for it, all the 
work must be done by him. That is a suicidal 
view to take of it ; for though she is at times 
prevented from working to provide food and 
other things necessary for the good of the home, 
by childbearing, yet there is no harm done by 
allowing the female to help to provide these 
things in the periods when she is not so in- 
capacitated. The male must see that instead 
of competing with him, she is helping by so 
doing. Her work is not impoverishing the 
home they are making for the organism, but, 
on the other hand, it is enriching it. He is 
more fitted for the special work of bread- 
winning because he must do it alone while she 
is pregnant, and serving the good of the organ- 
ism in another way, a way for which he is not 
fitted. 

The man who makes this mistake has not, in 
all probability, looked at it in this light. He 
argues that it is all very well for his wife to 
work when she is his wife — this sort of men are 
not at all averse to that — but what he objects to 
is that a girl who will not become his wife is 
doing some work, and doing it perhaps better 
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than he can. This is a short-sighted view. 
There is no reason at all why a woman should 
not do what she can before marriage towards 
providing a home, so long as by doing so she 
does not injure herself in such a way that she is 
prevented from performing the special duties 
that will come with marriage. Not only this, 
but a woman, for having worked in this way be- 
fore, is all the more fitted to do so effectively 
after marriage, in those periods when she is 
not ministering to the good of the home in 
another way. 

The true religion of man is not to take care 
of himself for his own sake, but for that of the 
whole organism- — mankind — man and woman 
together. Every thought of both sexes should 
be upon this point. Every aim should be 
directed to make the new organism, of which 
they are the procreators, as perfect as possible. 
Let each think whether the act they are about 
to commit will be for the good or harm of the 
coming organism, and if it is harm, let it be 
relinquished at once, A stronger feeling than 
that of mere sexual love is that of the parents 
for their offspring. The reason of this is 
simple. The former is only the means to the 
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end, while the latter is the end. Though the 
two parents may be alike in many things, yet 
the union between them can never be so per- 
fect as that between each of them and their 
common child. The child is the product of 
each, the blending of the good and bad quali- 
ties of both, and in it each recognizes some of 
his or her own traits of character. It is this 
parental love that will save the world, if saved 
it is to be. The child is nothing more than 
the parents reproduced. The parents have it 
in their power to make the child what they 
will. The more that they, in their lifetime, 
try to do what is right, so much the more will 
their joint offspring be advanced upon the 
road that leads to righteousness. By creating 
in themselves a habit of right doing, they will 
make it all the easier to be followed by the 
child who is to represent them in the next 
generation. 

The more they eliminate the animal nature 
from their lives, the more they cultivate the 
spiritual nature, the more advanced upon the 
road of evolution will be the child. 

No parents in their right mind wish ill to 
their child, but many by their own habits of 
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to-day are injuring their offspring that is to be. 
It is not, at any rate in the majority of cases, 
wilfully that they are doing this, but simply 
because they have not as yet realized the all- 
important part that heredity plays in the evolu- 
tion of mankind. 

Evolution is to us but a fact of yesterday, 
and it is only as it becomes more widely known 
and better understood in all its workings that 
this can be realized. In its teachings will be 
found the most powerful incentive to right 
doing that the world has ever known or ever 
will know. To all who have studied it, evolu- 
tion is the history of all the tendencies of 
humanity, both good and bad, and the page 
upon which it is written is humanity itself. It 
is a document that nothing can refute, for it is 
as plain as the daylight to all of us. We have 
no need to travel far to study it, for we have a 
copy of it ourselves ; we are a copy. There is 
no room for mistakes or misinterpretation. 
No matter of what nationality a man may be, 
what language a man may talk, the doctrine of 
evolution is equally accessible to be studied by 
all. It is the visiting of the father's sins upon 
the children, and the children are here with us 
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to-day to bear witness to it. The children of 
sensual parents will be still more sensual, 
drunken ones more drunken, criminal ones 
more criminal. There is no standing still in 
the human race. It is a case of ascent or of 
descent ; forward or back ; onward to the glori- 
ous future, to the elimination of all wilful evil 
and crime ; or back, backward to the darkness 
that ever grows blacker and deeper, till the 
good that generations of progress have made 
has all been swept away. 

Let all ask themselves a question. Would 
they have their children, the little ones that 
are to represent them in the future, the beings 
who will inherit their souls, go forward or back ? 
It is in the power of everj^one to choose this 
as they will. If the parent struggles manfully 
against the besetting sin of to-day, so much 
the less will the child have to fight in the 
future. If the parent gives way to-day and 
sinks beneath it, all the harder will be the 
struggle for his child. Everyone can see this 
for himself. Look around you and you will 
have no need to question that it is right. 
Then, when you have realized this, it is only a 
matter of putting it into practice. Every man 
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must be, at the bottom of his heart, proud of 
himself, and so must every woman. It simply 
comes to this : Do you want your race to be 
continued ? Is it to ascend and live, or to fall 
and die? It is in your power to choose. If 
you wish your children to ascend in life, grow- 
ing better and better, then it is for you your- 
self to begin the fight against the sins that will 
drag them down. It is for you to strive, day 
by day, to become better and nobler, doing 
good, and so rising upward ; and it is thus that 
the habit will be transmitted to the child that 
is as yet unborn ; for it has been all too plainly 
shown that as the father is so will the chil- 
dren be. 

If there are any who would rather have 
their offspring descend instead of rise, till at 
last Nature eliminates them, I have only one 
question to ask : why do not these same end 
their lives at once, and by doing so save their 
offspring from suffering all the years of misery 
until at last Nature takes her revenge? I am 
not preaching suicide. It is in the power of 
us all to ascend. It only needs the determi- 
nation and then the practice. The lower 
down that any are on the ladder, the harder 
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must be their fight ; but the end is none the 
less attainable for all. Sexual love is merely 
a development necessary to parental love, for 
without the former the latter is impossible. 
A man and a woman are attracted to each 
other, not only because they think that they 
can help each other in this life, but because 
each sees in the other the qualities which 
each wishes to be present in the offspring of 
their union. Sexual love and parental love 
are practically the same in their developments, 
for the qualities which will blend in the off- 
spring will also unite in the parents, and make 
their home life a reflection of the nature of 
their offspring. 





XVII. 

WHY WOMEN SHOULD LEGISLATE, 

AND THE EVILS OF THE OLD 

SYSTEM. 



WOMAN and man are, as we have 
already seen, simply the two special- 
ized developments of the same 
thing. They are the two halves which com- 
bine to make the whole. At one time the com- 
bination of materials known as the animal was 
able to reproduce of itself ; but in order to do 
this more effectuaHy, to allow of one part 
working while the offspring is being born, to 
incapacitate only one part instead of the whole, 
it has been specialized and become two beings. 
Two departments would be more correct. 
One must not be over the other. One of 
them is not the slave of the other, any more 
than the second is the slave of the first. 
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Both must be equal, for the work of each is 
of equal importance with that of the other. 
The human organism is like a factory with 
two departments ; one where the material is 
supplied in the rough, and the other where it 
is finished off and more added to it to make 
it complete. In any factory it would be sheer 
nonsense to try to put one of these over the 
other. It is absurd to think that one depart- 
ment has the right to say what shall be done 
in both. If the work that is turned out is to 
be a success, the factory must be governed by 
a ruler having knowledge of the needs of both 
departments, not of one of them alone. 

Exactly the same thing applies in life. Man 
ought not alone to have the government of 
the whole human race. It should be carried 
on by a ruling body formed equally from the 
best representatives of each sex ; for the gov- 
ernment so formed would have to discriminate 
what was the best thing to do for the combined 
interests of both, not of one of them alone. 

It must be a case of give and take upon 
both sides ; not one of all giving on one side 
and all receiving on the other. This injures the 
whole machine so much that the work turned 
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out will be very inferior to that which would 
result were both to be considered. If one of 
the departments is overlooked, has its interests 
ignored to subserve the wishes of the other, 
then not only is its own work rendered very 
inferior, but that of the other department 
must suffer too, since the final object of both 
of them, the making of a good article, is the 
same. 

The government must be mutual if it is to 
be a success and turn out good work. The 
small wishes of each must give way to the 
more important needs of the other, so that the 
work turned out may be of the highest pos- 
sible standard. It is not right to allow to one 
department some trifling favor if the granting 
of it cripples another department. One de- 
partment is in ignorance of the needs of the 
other, therefore it cannot possibly legislate 
for it at all effectually. It cannot avoid being 
biassed in its decisions. It will give more 
weight to a trifling need in its own department, 
which it is able to recognize, than to the urgent 
one of the other department, of which it nec- 
essarily knows less than nothing. 

It is often argued that Nature, in granting 
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to each sex its particular functions, allowed 
the male sex alone the privilege of legislating ; 
and that consequently women are not only 
unfit to take part in this, but, further, have no 
need to do so. Those who put forth this 
argument against woman suffrage lose sight of 
the fact that women have to be legislated for 
as well as the other sex. They think that all 
that is needful is for the male sex to make 
laws for themselves. Were the males the 
only ones for whom the laws had to be made, 
it would then be more reasonable to say that 
the women should take no part in the law- 
making. But this is not so, as everyone who 
has thought at all for himself knows perfectly 
well. The good of the future organism, to be 
born from the union of the male and female 
portion of to-day's organism, depends just as 
much upon the welfare of the female parent as 
it does upon that of the male. To consider 
the needs of the latter, and not those of the 
former, is to render one half of the factors con- 
cerned in the production of the future organ- 
ism inefficient. 

Therefore it is plain that for the organism 
to be at its best, the two factors from whose 
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union it is produced must be at their best also. 
To cripple one of them will be to seriously 
cripple the future, and as yet unborn, organ- 
ism ; and no excess of efficiency on the part 
of one can compensate for the loss of it in the 
case of the other ; for of the main constituents 
supplied by these factors to the product, that 
which it is the province of one to supply is 
not the province of the other. 

No amount of care or comfort bestowed 
upon the male, after the process of fertilization 
of the ovum has taken place, can compensate 
for injuries suffered by the female, in whose 
care rests the ovum from which the living 
product of the union is growing. With the 
male the period most vital to the welfare of 
the offspring ceases as soon as the fertilization 
of the ovum has taken place. He may be 
killed, or permanently injured, and yet no 
harm done to the embryo so long as the mother 
of it is provided with the needful comforts and 
nourishment. With the female it is very dif- 
ferent. Her duties do not even cease at the 
birth of the offspring, for the infant has to be 
suckled and reared, and, although there are 
many cases known in which a foster-mother 
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has apparently proved a complete success, yet 
no one will deny that it is best for the offspring, 
if it is to be the likeness of the parents, to ob- 
tain the whole of its nourishment, after birth 
as well as before, from the mother who bore it. 

Long after the male's influence has ceased 
to have any sway over the destinies of the off- 
spring, the injury of the mother means the 
certainty of injury to the child. A blow, or 
other rough treatment to which the mother 
may be subjected during pregnancy, is often 
sufficient to cause the death of the living 
though yet unborn infant. 

To return to the argument with special 
reference to the capacity of the female for 
legislating. If only the male needed to be 
legislated for, this might then be true, for 
women cannot know as much about the needs 
of men as do the men themselves. This is one 
of the chief arguments urged in opposition to 
the granting rights to women that are identical 
and in all respects equal to those enjoyed by 
men. But the very stating of this in oppo- 
sition to woman suffrage is fatal at once to the 
cause which it is brought forward to advocate. 
Those who make use of it for this purpose 
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only cut the ground on which they are stand- 
ing from under their feet. Their argument is 
exactly the one which, if proved to be true 
(as it most certainly is), shows conclusively 
that women must have the right to legislate 
for the welfare of the future organism in whose 
development they play such an important part. 
If we admit that women have no capacity, 
and therefore no right, to legislate in the 
affairs of men, then we must also grant the 
converse of this, namely that men have no ca- 
pacity, and therefore no right to legislate in 
the affairs of women. If the first holds good, 
then the second must do so too. Now the 
aim of life, so to speak, of every man and wo- 
man is the right development of their joint 
offspring, which shall take their place in the 
next generation, the representative of their 
opinions and thoughts, the soul, in fact, which 
it has inherited from them. Now, this organ- 
ism — this soul — is neither exclusively male nor 
yet exclusively female. The father alone can- 
not produce it, nor can the mother. It is 
a joint product. Therefore, to produce the 
highest efficiency of the organism, the highest 
efficiency of both parents must be studied 
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with a special reference to the points in which 
each of them influences it. After the actual 
fertilization of the ovum, as was pointed out 
before, the interests of the female take the first 
place, and those of the male must give way to 
them accordingly. This is where the folly of 
allowing the male alone to legislate is shown 
most clearly. His work in the procreation, 
though not absolutely done with, takes from 
this time forward a very inferior and unim- 
portant position, while that of the female has 
but begun. Now, obviously, it will not be to 
the interests of the offspring to allow the male 
to legislate for both of them. He feels none 
of the disability for active work that is the lot 
of the female. He is ready to go back to his 
ordinary daily labors and toil as hard as ever 
he did ; but all can see that such a thing in 
her case would not only be fatal to herself, 
but, what is of far greater importance, to the 
unborn child. By allowing the male to rule 
supreme the best interests of the offspring are 
sacrificed ; and the mistake recoils upon the 
male as well, for all the share that he has had 
in the production of the embryo, which his 
foolishness and ignorance has destroyed, is so 
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much labor thrown away. Obviously, there- 
fore, it is to the interest of all parties, the 
male included, that in certain things, and at 
certain times, the will of the female should 
outweigh that of the male ; and to deny this 
is only a very short-sighted policy that hurts 
the male as much as anyone in the end. 

It is not the men and women of the present 
that alone are to be legislated for. It is the 
mankind of the future who are to come into 
being through the people of to-day, and it is 
for these people that we are to legislate, and, 
in doing so aright, we are legislating aright for 
ourselves too. In studying the best interests 
of the future race, those who are our descend- 
ants, and who will represent us after we are 
gone, we are studying, in reality, our own best 
interests too ; for it is through these that we 
are to live again. Our bodies are only the 
tenements which our souls inhabit. The body 
is mortal and dies. The soul passes on through 
the long line of our descendants. 

To secure the best interests of their offspring 
(which is themselves combined, and therefore 
represents their best interests too), male and 
female must legislate together : each represent- 
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ing and insuring a due attention to that part 
of their own duty which is most vital to the 
well-being of the child : each legislating for 
the organism and instructing the other in those 
points, with regard to which, one of them must 
of necessity be more in ignorance than the 
other. The man cannot legislate for the well- 
being of the embryo while it is undergoing its 
development in the womb of the female as well 
as can the female herself. It is she alone who 
knows what is requisite for it. Her instinct 
tells her so. Nature gives her that instinct 
for this purpose ; and all the knowledge that 
the male is able to get of it at all, is, from the 
female secondhand. 

If he alone is allowed to make the laws, it 
is only natural that he will place more weight 
in a small desire prompted by his own instinct, 
than in that of another which is only reported 
to him. And this will be the case even though 
his own desire be of little or no account to the 
interests of the unborn organism ; and the 
other opinion, the one that runs counter to 
his, be a vital one, the non-observance of which 
may mean death to the infant. Through its 
death it will mean death to him too, since the 
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father, in company with his wife, lives again 
in the children, and it is through them that 
they are to become immortal. 

To secure the highest perfection of the 
products of their union, the interests and in- 
stincts of both father and mother must, as has 
been said before, be consulted ; not the inter- 
ests of one of them alone. 

Each of them has his or her special depart- 
ment, so to speak, in the production of the 
future organism sprung from them ; and in the 
interests of this organism it is only right that 
each of these departments should be legislated 
for by the sex that is the most familiar with their 
needs. Any other opinion is untenable, the 
moment that one comes to think at all about 
it, on the grounds of logic and common sense. 
To argue that the mother must leave all laws 
and regulations to be observed, firstly, during 
the period when she is nourishing the infant 
that is within her ; and secondly, though in a 
less degree, after its birth, to the wish and 
inclination of the male, whose only experience 
of the case is what he learns by hearsay, is as 
foolish as to assert that the most logical course 
to observe in governing Europe is to intrust 
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the making of the laws to a Samoan islander 
or a Niam Niam from Central Africa. 

England lost her American colonies through 
the wrong-headed policy of taxation without 
representation ; and that blunder has probably 
thrown England back more centuries than 
ever she dreams of. Yet she has not profited 
by the lesson enough to apply it to kindred 
cases within her own doors. The case of the 
sexes is little else than this. The taxation 
that the female pays to the community is the 
care and nourishment of the life that she tends 
from the hour that the ovum is fertilized to 
the time when the child can take his place in 
the world as a man ; and even then, if the 
motherly care ceases, the child cannot fail to 
be at a disadvantage when compared with one 
whose mother is yet alive. 

It is not only a question of taxation without 
representation, but, in the case of the sexes, 
it is the unrepresented that have to pay the 
heaviest share of it. Man's task is simply the 
impregnation of the female ; after that, all 
that he need do is to supply enough food for 
the nourishment of the mother and the off- 
spring, until the latter reaches the age when 
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It is able to make its own way. His is not the 
anxious time during the period of pregnancy, 
when the least accident may spoil the life work 
of the pair. His care is to a great extent over 
then, and it is to the female that the embryo 
made in the joint image of the two is intrusted. 
The hopes of both from this time depend upon 
her. The life of the male during this period 
is little, if any, different from the rest of it 
He has a certain amount of work to do and 
that is all. With her lies the whole of the 
burden and responsibility. The very food 
that she eats is capable of affecting the nature 
of the organism as yet unborn. By mixing 
madder with the food of the female, the bones 
of the embryo can be coloured with red ; and 
the all-important bearing that the nature of 
the food has upon the determination of the 
sex of the child, has only of late been paid 
attention to. Is it a wonder that with these 
lengthened times of anxiety, when everything 
depends upon her, the female apparently ages 
so much more rapidly than the male ? 

Were any man to-day to propose that of 
two civilized countries one should govern the 
other without even asking its consent, we 
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should say that it was going back hundreds of 
years to the barbarities of the middle ages. 
Are there a hundred men in their right senses 
in either country who believe that the United 
States of America and England could be best 
ruled by one government, which should meet 
at London, and be elected solely by the votes 
of the English people? Thirty-seven millions 
governing themselves and almost twice that 
number besides, and none of the latter to have 
the least voice in the matter ? A scheme such 
as this would be absurd even to the wildest 
dreams of a lunatic ; and yet it is only a parallel 
case to what is taking place to-day, when one 
half of the human race makes laws for the 
whole, irrespective of the wishes of the other 
half. 

It is the mother who gives up the essence 
of her life, her beauty, her health, her all, that 
the infant may be nourished and live. Man is 
selfish and never seems to recognize the share 
that its mother has had in the production of 
the offspring. He comes to consider it as be- 
longing solely to him. He takes upon himself 
the right to say when and how it shall be edu- 
cated ; where it shall go, and what profession 
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it shall follow ; and the woman, to whom it 
belongs every bit as much as to him, must ac- 
quiesce in his decisions. Uncomplaining, she 
bears it all, in the majority of cases ; for the 
long life of self sacrifice, in which she has been 
trained from the earliest days to sink all opin- 
ions of her own, has had its natural effect. 
The man looks upon the offspring as if it were 
a loan that the mother has had for a short 
time. He regards his share in its production 
as the sole origin of the infant. It never seems 
to dawn upon him that he must thank the female 
for the ovum, without which the spermatozoa 
could never have developed at all. The child is 
as much hers as it is his, every bit. He forgets 
this, and appropriates it all for himself. In- 
stead of reverencing the cause which prevents 
her from moving about in her daily duties (or 
what he is pleased to consider her duties) as 
he does ; instead of taking her place gladly 
and lovingly to do her share of the providing 
while she is pregnant with their joint offspring, 
he alleges this very weakness, of which he is 
in part the cause, as an argument for withhold- 
ing from her the right to legislate for herself. 
If one country takes advantage of another's 
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weakness to deprive it of its rights, public opin- 
ion brands its action as cowardly and mean in 
the extreme ; but it is only in these last few years 
that the great injustice which one sex suffers 
at the hands of the other, is beginning to be 
even inquired into. And, from the apathetic 
way that some are going about it, it looks as 
if it will be centuries before any thought of ap- 
plying the remedy occurs to the selfish minds 
of the majority of men, though the remedy is 
at hand, and always has been there as clear as 
daylight. Sometimes, however, it is conven- 
ient not to see things. The public conscience 
is at last being awakened, though so late that 
small credit attaches to it now. In fact, all the 
praise that it deserves for the recognition of 
the rights of the female, is outweighed by the 
shame that it has brought down upon its own 
head for allowing such a state of affairs to 
continue so long unremedied. Unfortunately 
there is every reason to believe that, even 
when the public conscience is sufficiently awak- 
ened to put a stop to this evil, its motive for 
so arousing itself will not be at all the justice 
of the claim, but solely a consideration for 
self. 
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It is indeed fortunate for the cause of wo- 
man's rights that it can use this argument of 
self in appealing to the sex which has usurped 
to itself the rights of both ; for, did it only ap- 
peal to its sense of right, the past has given us 
abundant evidence that the appeal would be 
made in vain. From this it seems that the 
only way to force man to render justice is to 
appeal to him through his own self. 

So long as he thought that the woman was 
the only sufferer by this one-sided legislation 
his only answer was, " Let her suffer ! " But 
that is changed now. Increased education has 
taught us that if the mother suffers the child 
must suffer too, and therefore, through it, the 
man who is its father. That is what has af- 
fected the change in his opinions. When the 
rights of women become an accepted fact, as 
they most certainly will, and probably much ear- 
lier than the majority are given to expect, wo- 
men must not be misled to ascribing the causes 
which led up to its realization to other than to 
the right quarter. It is not through any con- 
sideration of her that it will have occurred : it 
is solely that it hurts the man in the long run, 
though he has taken all these years in discov- 
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ering it. He will talk about the sacrifices that 
this change in the constitution will cause him ; 
but one may be sure that he gains far more 
than he loses, and knows this perfectly before 
he thinks of making any change. If he did 
not, then the cause of justice in this respect 
would be as hopeless as ever it was. 

Some there are who argue that if the good 
of the offspring is the aim of legislature, then 
it is only married women who have any call to 
demand equal rights with man ; that as unmar- 
ried ones have nothing to do with the all-im- 
portant function of child-bearing, they have no 
claim to exercise any vote in the State affairs. 
This argument, like the majority of those put 
forth to oppose the equalization of rights to 
both sexes, is easily shown to be untenable. 
Because the woman is unmarried now, it is 
no reason for supposing that she will always 
be without a husband. The girl of to-day be- 
comes the wife of to-morrow. The mother's 
early training no less affects the infant than 
does that of its father. She must be allowed 
to prepare herself for the important duties 
that will begin with her married life in the 
way that her instinct tells her ; and to allow 
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of her doing this to the best of her ability, 
she must have a share in the law-making. 
Even if she does not marry at all there are 
still overwhelming reasons why she should 
have her rights. In the first place she cannot 
tell whether she will meet a man to suit her 
or not, and in the case of her marriage it is 
far more important that she should be prepared 
to undertake the new duties, than that her 
rights should be kept from her on the chance 
that she will not become a wife. Whether 
she is to marry or not has, however, little or 
nothing to do with the question. She has 
duties to perform, in any case, which are neces- 
sary to the well-being of the future race. It 
has already been shown how the act of each 
person influences the acts of another, and in 
this way — if in this alone — she plays no in- 
considerable part in the education of the next 
generation, though they are not her own 
children. 

If woman is to have her rights withheld be- 
cause she is unmarried, then they must also 
be denied to single men on the same grounds. 
The arguments that hold with one hold in the 
case of the other also. Though character is 
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best, and to the greatest extent, transferred, 
together with the body, from the parents to 
their children, yet, as has already been shown, 
there is another influence at work, the force 
of example. Though no doubt the children 
being so near akin to them are more easily 
influenced by the acts of their parents, a sym- 
pathy existing between them as it does to a 
great extent between all near relations, yet 
a great deal of their character is moulded by 
the influences of environment supplied by the 
acts of people who are not related to them at 
all. A man is learning things all his life from 
the different people that he comes into con- 
tact with ; and if his learning is to be of that 
sort which will be most useful to him, then the 
people from whom he learns it cannot be too 
well trained in the duties, the performance of 
which constitute good citizenship. 







THE ARGUMENTS AGAINST 
WOMAN'S RIGHTS. 



THE arguments put forward against the 
granting of woman's rights are, as 
might be expected, varied, and if true 
the case against them would indeed be a very 
strong one, overwhelmingly so in fact. But 
fortunately for woman none of them will stand 
criticism, and each one that it is possible to 
put to the test can be disproved. The major- 
ity of these arguments are of course advanced 
by the male sex, who naturally object to share 
the right to govern, believing, in their present 
state of ignorance, that they will lose by so 
doing. The fact that the other sex might 
gain by it has of course no influence with 
them. The male sex, however, are not the 
only ones who oppose ; for there is a certain 
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section or clique of womankind who cry down 
the cause which is to give them what is their 
due, alleging that they do not as a body care 
to have these rights. At first glance this 
seems on the face of it to discourage the ex- 
tending of the franchise and other accom- 
panying rights ; but when we come to inquire 
into the motives of this seeming opposition, 
we find that the evidence so gained, far from 
being an opposing factor, is one which rather 
shows the crying need for remedying the 
present state of affairs. 

A very few moments of conversation with 
these women who oppose the granting of their 
own rights will show anyone, conclusively, that 
it is not by any means the best and cleverest 
class of women who hold to this view. With- 
out exception they will be found to be shal- 
low, and wanting in the earliest rudiments of 
logic and common sense, stating that a thing is 
so with no other grounds than their bare asser- 
tion, and obstinately maintaining this opinion 
in the face of all the conclusive evidence that 
the rest of their sex can put before them. The 
woman who objects to her own rights is usually 
one of that class who affirm that married life is 
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and always must be unhappy ; that they dis- 
approve of it, and think that all people should 
be single. They appear to blissfully ignore the 
fact that such a course would bring the world 
to an end at once, at any rate as far as we are 
concerned; but no amount of argument will 
alter their opinion. They do not attempt to 
confute the reasoning brought to convince 
them ; they know, if they think at all, that it 
is hopeless, but they still continue to assert 
this absurd creed. 

The motives which prompt this form of oppo- 
sition may be classed under three heads. The 
first of these springs out of the fact that these 
women have come to believe that their only 
mission in life is to *' catch " (to use their own 
phrase for it) some man and become his wife. 
What sort of man it is they seem to care little. 
A fair amount of wealth, of course, makes him 
all the more desirable, but even that they do 
not consider absolutely necessary. They are 
in a hurry to get married, anyhow and any- 
where ; and it is to these ill-advised marriages 
that the origin of most of the unhappy element 
attributed to wedded life is owed. Their sole 
aim before marriage is to please the other sex ; 
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and it is for this reason that they take up their 
stand against their own best interests. 

The second class of women holding these 
opinions, are those who have been so long 
accustomed to playing second fiddle to man, 
that it has become an utter impossibility for 
them to have an opinion of their own. For 
generations, from their birth to their death, the 
one lesson that has been drilled into them has 
been that woman has no rights ; that she be- 
longs, body and soul, to the man who does her 
the honor to select her as his wife. What 
wonder is it that with such an education as this 
she has sunk her own individuality, and has 
come to have no opinions but those of the man 
that she looks upon in much the same way that 
a dog looks upon his master. The fault of this 
does not lie with her. It is the long course of 
intimidation and subjection with which she has 
been trained that has brought her to this state. 
The force of habit has completely conquered 
her natural instinct and sense of justice, with 
the result that she has given up hoping for what 
is hers by right, and has devoted the whole of 
her energies to bearing her lot with what show 
of fortitude she can. There is no doubt but 
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that the patience she shows in suffering is a 
very strong virtue ; but that does not for a 
moment lessen the enormity of the crime that 
caused the suffering in the first place. 

The third class of women are a develop- 
ment, a side development, of the second. They 
are the women who oppose woman's right on 
the ground of laziness. There are always a 
certain class of people, of both sexes, who will 
always prefer to have a thing done for them 
to doing it themselves. It is this class, the 
idle rich, as they have been happily styled, 
who will be the first to be eliminated by the 
army of progress and social reform now spring- 
ing up. It is in their ranks that that most 
extraordinary doctrine obtains, that to work 
is disgraceful. According to their creed, the 
best citizen is the man who has done absolutely 
no good act, no work to elevate his fellow 
mortals, from the day upon which he was born. 
The reason for this may be hard to seek in 
the case of man, to whom the thought of mak- 
ing a name and position for himself might 
reasonably be supposed to act as an incentive. 
In the case of woman, when she has given up 
all apparent wish to legislate for herself, the 
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reason is very plain. Domineered over all 
her life : taught as a child at home, and after- 
wards at school, that the government of her 
country, of herself, is not for her to meddle in ; 
all ideas of advancement, except by a so-called 
•* lucky" marriage, crushed at once — what won- 
der is it that she has ceased to take any active 
interest in even the affairs nearest and dearest 
to her ! The women of this class are not true 
women, not women as God or Nature meant 
them to be, but artificial, shallow beings, de- 
veloped, or rather retrograded, from the high- 
est of Nature's creations by a long continued 
course of oppression and self-abnegation. Take 
away all ambition, and life becomes worthless 
at once. No one would wish for life upon 
such terms. It is only on account of the 
knowledge that we are rising higher and 
higher, slowly evolving out on the course of 
our destiny, that our effort is put forth to do 
right. Who would struggle upward if they 
knew that no action of theirs could make their 
lives, and that of those to come after them, 
one jot better? Without hope nothing can 
be done. It is the great power that causes 
the world to move to-day. Hope alone it is 
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that keeps people on the upward grade of life. 
Would any of the great deeds of the past have 
been accomplished if their author had not had 
hope of their ultimate success? The cause, 
the mainspring of evolution, is this principle 
of reward for work done. It is the world's 
religion, evidences of which are ever present. 
Do a good action, and, certain as fate, the re- 
ward will follow. It may be soon, it may be 
late, but come it will. Do a bad one, and 
punishment will unerringly fall. It may be in 
a form unexpected, but come it will, and no 
power can stop it. This is the law on which 
our aims and ambitions, nay, our very life itself, 
rest. This is the law that gives to every man 
the motive to do right, and deters him from 
that which is evil. All men know this, and yet 
it is this active principle that men have striven 
to eliminate from the life of woman. Do what 
she could, she has been so hedged in that it 
was impossible for her to rise one degree by 
any action of hers. She was indeed the slave 
of the man that she called by the name of hus- 
band ; more the slave than the negro of old 
who was part and parcel of his master's planta- 
tion ; more the slave than the meanest vassal 
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of the landowner in feudal times. The vassal 
and the negro could be sold to a kinder mas- 
ter ; they each had a certain amount of time 
that they could call their own ; and what was 
most important of all, they could buy their own 
freedom. The woman who is a wife to-day, 
in the majority of cases, has none of these ad- 
vantages. The religions of to-day have claimed 
glory and honor for acts done in the cause of 
giving justice to the weak; but no religion 
worthy the name can exist in a country where 
a system of slavery obtains such as that under 
which the women of England labor to-day. 

The negro has been emancipated, and Chris- 
tianity has taken the glory of it all upon her 
shoulders. But all this time woman, white 
woman, too, has suffered a slavery more de- 
grading than ever did the negro ; and not only 
does Christianity, or the religion that calls itself 
this to-day (for to associate this with Christ 
would be the deepest insult to His teaching we 
could pay) not protest against it, but what is 
worse, it sanctions it. " Love, honor, and 
obey^' are the words in which this fraud upon 
the name of Christ aids and abets the blackest 
crime of the century. In the years to come, 
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when the history of to-day, as yet unwritten, 
shall be read by another generation, a genera- 
tion of impartial, unbiassed, and enlightened 
people, then will the religion of to-day be 
branded with this crime that it has committed. 
The Catholic religion has created undying 
hatred against itself by the deeds of the In- 
quisition ; but not one of these was as foul as 
the cowardly outrage upon the weaker sex that 
has the approval of the so-called Christianity 
of to-day. Peoples and nations shall pass away, 
but the nineteenth century, miscalled the en- 
lightened, will be ever associated with this sin 
that it has connived at and committed. 

Try the experiment with any man that you 
like, and the result will be the same. Take 
away from him the power of saying what he 
shall do, and what he shall not. Allow him to 
hold no opinion of his own, and treat all his 
reasoning as so much twaddle that only wastes 
time, but which one listens to out of politeness. 
Tie him down so that, do what we will, his lot 
cannot be made one trifle better, and the result 
will be the same as it is with many women of 
to-day. If the new rigime were imposed upon 
a man all at once, there is no doubt but that 
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he would go mad under the change. Yet he 
does not for a moment think that he should 
treat a woman in the same way that he him- 
self needs to be treated. He is rapidly com- 
ing to look upon her much in the light of a 
tame animal, a lower being than himself, and 
those women who have meekly given up the 
struggle do much to prevent his eyes being 
opened. 

The lazy ones are the most culpable, if any 
women are to blame for this state of affairs ; 
but, seeing the bar that has been put upon 
them to prevent them from elevating them- 
selves and asserting their rights to freedom, it 
is very doubtful if one can blame them at all. 
Certain it is, that those who have so deter- 
minedly fought the battle against odds almost 
overwhelming, deserve the highest respect and 
praise that can be awarded to them. These 
women who have given in and allowed their 
rights to be taken away are not the true 
women. They only form a small section of 
their sex, and every year their numbers are 
decreasing. The old laws of Mrs. Grundy, 
that allow a man to do almost anything, but 
restrain a woman from it, are soon to become 
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a thing of the past! In fact it is only in the 
councils of these vanquished ones, that they 
obtain respect to-day. 

The mistake that people make is discount- 
ing the woman's rights movement on account 
of those few who have given in to the wrongs 
which they suffered. Their opinion is not uni- 
versal, and must not be taken as such. It is 
not even in the majority. It is nothing less 
than a deliberate lie to say that the majority 
of women to-day do not want to have their 
rights granted. They do, and each year that 
passes adds to the number of those who have 
made the emancipation of woman the aim of 
their lives. Woman was not always as these 
vanquished ones are. She was man's equal 
and will be so again. She is his equal in 
childhood, why should she not be it in matu- 
rity ? She is his equal in intellect, and supe- 
rior to him in her knowledge of what is best 
for herself. She has only to be shown the 
way back, and the faculties, which have been 
suppressed, and down-trodden almost to the 
point of elimination in the individual, will 
once again regain their old vigor. The object 
that the male sex has had in view in usurping 
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the rights of women is the strongest guarantee 
that they will restore them too. It was be- 
cause they believed that they were doing what 
would be a gain to themselves, that they took 
them away and did all the injustice in the first 
place. It will be because they have discov- 
ered that it will be to their interest to give 
woman her rightful say in her own depart- 
ment, that they will amend the evil. They 
have conclusively proved in the past that they 
will only do such actions as minister to their 
own good ; and the reason why they will do 
justice now will be because they find that 
their would-be selfishness has created a serious 
obstacle to their own well-being. 

They have traded upon the differences ex- 
isting between the two sexes to snatch what 
they then took to be an advantage ; but it has 
recoiled upon them with all the force of a 
boomerang. Woman and man are different, 
but not in the way that they would have us 
believe. Different duties have caused each 
to evolve in the way best suited to the per- 
formance of them. In certain things one has 
taken the duties that originally fell upon both, 
and so, in each of them, certain functions have 
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become modified or dropped out of use alto- 
gether to make way for higher development 
in others. But there is one thing in which 
the development of each has been equal, viz., 
the brain. Neither has lost this. In both it 
has been caused to develop ; on differing lines 
it is true, as the specialized functions from 
which the brain of each got its fund of expe- 
rience, differed. But because they are no 
longer aHke, in the sense of being taken up 
with the same duties, it is not to be inferred 
that one has become inferior to the other. A 
great musician and a great artist are both 
clever. No one can say that one of them is 
inferior to the other. The same holds good 
with reference to the sexes. At one time 
when the organism was able to reproduce by 
itself, only one brain was needed. When it 
came to be divided and formed two parts, the 
brain was divided too. This is apparently what 
man, in his arrogance, forgets. He seems to 
think that the brain descended to him alone. 

Each part of the organism had its own 
brain to point out its own requirements, and 
as these requirements differed in each, so did 
the brains differ. Man may assert that his 
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brain contains all that the hermaphrodite 
organism's brain contained then ; and assert- 
ing this, he may attempt to use it as a proof 
that the brain descended to him, and to him 
alone. It is, fortunately, easy to show that 
the reverse is the case. The original brain, 
in its undivided state, would have knowledge 
relating to the experiences of child-birth, as 
well as those of the actual begetting. Man 
has not in his brain these experiences to-day. 
This is that portion of his brain which has 
lapsed through disuse : and this is the portion, 
that, in the woman, has become more highly 
specialized through use, while other parts 
relating to experiences which exclusively 
belong to the male, have been eliminated from 
her's. It is the combined brain that com- 
pletes the organism, not the male brain alone. 
No number of male brains can do that. As 
it was with the original undivided organism, 
so it is with mankind. If only one half of 
that organism is to be represented, things 
cannot go right. One half cannot legislate 
alone for the two, when none of that half 
are acquainted with the needs and wants of 
the other. 
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If one half is allowed to clamor unheeded, 
its wants unsatisfied, its interests sacrificed, the 
well-being of the whole organism is affected. 
The male alone has not the power to carry 
on the species. This is exactly what has 
happened. The fact has indisputably proved 
the correctness of the theory. When the 
whole of an organism composed of two dif- 
fering parts is ruled exclusively by one of 
them, the whole of that organism must suffer. 
Society to-day, Society in the sense of the 
whole human race, is rotten to-day, and for 
this very reason. Has not "look for the 
woman " become a proverb in almost every 
species of trouble, and is it not this false posi- 
tion, into which woman has been forced, that 
is responsible for it? If any are inclined to 
doubt it, let them look at the pages of any 
newspaper that comes under their notice, and 
see for themselves how much of the evil and 
misery there depicted is not directly traceable 
to the false relations between the two sexes, 
which has been brought about by this. It 
can only be remedied by woman being restored 
to her rightful position as man's counterpart 
and equal, not his inferior. Woman herself 
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knows best the laws that will suit her. Is it 
at all to be wondered at, that man, who has 
not had the experience that she has had, has 
failed so lamentably in trying to legislate for 
her? Can man know what she wishes? He 
has scorned her from time immemorial for her 
ignorance, not of her own affairs, but of his, 
with which nature has not intended her to 
deal ; but his attempted legislation has reared 
such a memorial of his own ignorance regard- 
ing her sphere, that centuries of time will not 
obliterate it. 

Woman's knowledge of her own sphere, 
and of what is needed in it is as complete in 
every way as man's is in his. She does not 
claim to legislate for him, and he has no right 
to attempt to make the laws for her. The 
organism, to be at its best, must be governed 
by the combined brains of both its parts; 
and the wider organism, civilization, must be 
ruled by a congress, not exclusively composed 
of one half nor of the other, but of both the 
sexes into which it has been divided. 

Not till this is accomplished can we hope 
for better things. 

One of the commonest arguments which 
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men put forward against woman suffrage, 
is the assertion that as the brain of woman 
is lighter than that of man, her intellectual 
faculties are consequently inferior. M. de 
Quatrefages, in his book entitled The Human 
Species^ gives some interesting data upon this 
point, which those people who have jumped 
to the conclusion that weight of brain alone 
means force of intellectual power, will do well 
to study. 

The average weight of brain in the Euro- 
pean between the ages of thirty and fifty, is 
44.5 ounces in the female, and 49.59 ounces 
in the male. This is as far as the opponents 
of woman suffrage have carried their investiga- 
tions. They have taken the different weights 
as being conclusive evidence, apparently sup- 
posing that other things are equal. This is 
where they have made their first great mis- 
take, for to get an accurate result, the figures 
must be taken as proportional. 

The author of The Human Species points 
out that the weight of the brain in almost 
every case depends upon the height of the 
individual, in men as well as in women. 

The average height and weight of brain of 
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two groups of men were taken by Parchappe. 
The average of the first group was 5. 7 feet in 
height, as compared with 5.2 feet in the case 
of the second group. The average weight of 
brain in the former, was 46.91 ounces, and 
of the latter, 44.23 ounces : showing that in 
each case the proportion was substantially the 
same. This shows that stature exercises a 
very important influence upon the weight of 
the brain, small men not needing so large a 
brain as tall ones. 

Now comparing the relative weights of the 
male and female brain, it is evident that this 
same proportional rule must be taken into 
account. M. de Quatrefages found that by 
taking the average height and weight of brain 
of woman as 100 units, the height of man was 
109.43, and his weight of brain 109.34. In 
other words, if there were any advantage in 
the point of superiority of brain, it lay with 
the woman. 

Now we know that it is not the big men 
who have the monopoly of brain power ; and 
it is equally absurd to claim a monopoly of it 
for man as compared with woman. Science, 
therefore, instead of bearing out the assertion 
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of woman's inferior intellectuality, conclusively 
disproves it. Woman certainly has the same 
amount of brain, proportionately, that is, as 
man, and if she has been prevented from using 
it, that has not been her fault. 

A last argument against the equality of the 
sexes as far as legislation is concerned, is the 
physical disability of women during childbirth. 
The resort to such a feeble defense as this, 
proves to us how utterly rotten is the cause 
upon which man's agitation against woman's 
rights is based. It is, of course, true that a 
woman may be physically disabled for a cer- 
tain length of time at certain periods of her 
life, but that does not imply that she is men- 
tally disabled too. She can think then, as 
well as at any other time, it does not prevent 
her thinking and acting both, as soon as the 
time is passed ; but even if she cannot vote at 
such times, is it fair to say that she must not 
vote at all? It is her peculiar function, the 
performance of which is necessary to mankind 
in general ; but man, too, has duties which at 
times prevent him from taking an active part 
in political life. He has his business to attend 
to, and there are times when his business is in 
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so critical a state, that he cannot leave it to 
attend to politics or to anything else. Take 
certain professions, such as that of the sailor, 
for instance. The number of men who by 
this profession alone are deprived from taking 
any active part in political affairs, must be far 
in excess of the number of women who are 
deprived from the same thing through child- 
birth, in the period of one year. For with the 
woman the disability lasts at most for a few 
months, while in the case of the sailor, it is 
nothing out of the common to be away from 
his country for a year or even more at a time. 

Give the franchise to women, and I venture 
to predict that the absentees from their hall 
of legislation will be no more numerous than 
they are to-day in the legislatures which are 
composed exclusively of men. Women will 
not all of them be pregnant at once. Pairing 
at divisions can always be resorted to as it is 
with men. Some women never marry at all, 
others are childless, consequently the duties 
which are alleged to prevent other women 
from enjoying equal rights of governing with 
men, do not hold good in their case. 

Taking the census of 1891 for England and 
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Wales, we find that out of 29 million persons, 
14.9 million are females, and 14 million males. 
The number of children under twelve months 
old was 754,000. Now if each of these births 
represented the loss of one woman from poli- 
tical work for one year, it would still leave 
the number of women proportionately greater 
than the men, supposing, of course, that the 
percentages of those having votes was equal 
in both cases. This shows the total unsound- 
ness of the class of arguments that are being 
adduced against the rights of women. Take 
it every way that you will, and no reasonable 
argument can be brought up in opposition to 
the principle of sexual equality, the plain fact 
being that no such argument exists. 

One of the strongest arguments that can be 
shown in favor of it, is man's treatment of 
woman. He has usurped her rights, denying 
her any voice in the legislature of the race in 
which her stake is every bit as great as his 
own. He has treated her sufferings for the 
cause, by which he has profited as much as 
she, much as the baron of the middle ages 
treated the labor of the vassal upon his lands. 
Thanks were never even thought of. The 
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kind word that might have helped so much 
was unspoken, or perhaps a curse given in its 
stead, and all this the woman has borne pa- 
tient and uncomplaining. She is rising for her 
rights now, and she will obtain them, too, but 
it is not for her own sake that she is doing it. 
It is on account of the child unborn, whose 
well-being its father would selfishly sacrifice 
to his own pleasure. 

It is not women only who are fighting for 
this. There is a class of men to whom every 
form of injustice is abhorrent ; and as the 
spread of education increases, so grows the 
number of those who are sworn to give jus- 
tice where justice is due. Their cause is the 
right one, and they must conquer in the end. 
Opposition now will only make the present 
abuse the more observed, the ultimate victory 
more sweeping. A hundred years hence peo- 
ple shall look back and wonder that the things 
which we see around us existed ; and most of 
all, they will wonder at our boasted nine- 
teenth century civilization. 

There is one more subject to be dealt with 
in this chapter. Those who oppose woman 
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suffrage are loud in their cries of the ruin that 
such a course will entail upon the State, and 
it is only fitting that a few words should be 
spoken upon this subject, if only to show how 
utterly baseless such predictions are. 

In the first place, with regard to the foreign 
relations of the State. It is asserted that any 
State which allows women to share in its gov- 
ernment, will become an easy prey to any of 
its designing neighbors who may take a fancy 
to swallow it up. Where those who assert 
this obtain their data they do not tell us ; 
which perhaps is best, seeing that we are not 
to expect them to do impossibilities. What 
they wish to imply is, that women will, one 
and all, belong to what is known as the '' peace- 
at-any-price " party, sacrificing patriotism to 
mere sentiment. Had they taken the trouble 
to think a moment before putting forth this 
assertion, they would have seen its folly. The 
holders of this opinion, if any really do hold 
it, appear to think that woman has no stake 
whatever in the country in which she lives. 
According to their view, man is the only one 
to lose by being conquered, and the absurdity 
of such a doctrine is visible upon the very face 
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of it. Woman has, as everyone recognizes, 
every bit as much interest in the welfare of her 
country as has man. Man, it is true, may be 
killed in the war ; but then cases are by no 
means unknown in which the conquerors have 
made no distinction between men and women 
in their sack of a town that has fought stub- 
bornly against them. In cases of defeat, war 
often means to the woman a life of slavery 
that is worse even than death itself. As has 
already been shown, the aim of life for the 
parents is, or ought to be, the welfare of the 
children. Now it is the children who will suf- 
fer by the defeat in war, and no one will deny 
that the mother's interest is every bit as great 
in them as that of the father. 

So that as far as these opponents of woman 
suflFrage are concerned, the facts are all upon 
the other side. As yet, the granting of equal 
rights to both sexes has not been thoroughly 
tried in any civilized country. The nation 
that has gone farthest in this direction is New 
Zealand. There, one election has been held 
after the granting of the franchise to women, 
and the results are well worth noting. The 
people who have been most affected by it, 
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were certain men of dissolute character, who 
had not before been thought disqualified from 
governing upon that account. Men's political 
conscience is not so nice as that of the other 
sex. These men the woman's party opposed, 
and successfully too ; plainly showing that 
they would not tolerate legislators who were 
utterly worthless. 

No one can claim that such a course has 
not done good. The higher the standard 
of the legislator, the better becomes the 
law. If a country is to be ruled by the most 
vicious in it, why have any laws at all ? 
Women have demanded a higher standard for 
their legislators than man was content to ac- 
cept ; and the result can only turn out benefi- 
cial in the extreme. One does not have a 
thief to draft the laws with regard to stolen 
property, and the rule holds good with respect 
to other kinds of crime. 

There are certain people who have gone 
into the work of legislating just as they 
would go into any other trade, to make 
a living out of it. Of course those whose 
standard of morality is too low to allow of 
them becoming legislators under the new order 
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of things, are very wrath at the change, and it is 
almost entirely from this class of men that the 
great opposition to equal sexual rights comes. 
The opposition of such a class is, however, 
probably the best thing that could happen to 
the cause of equalization. All thieves protest 
against the laws that are devised for their re- 
pression ; and the louder the protest from such 
people, the stronger the proof that the law 
which evoked it was highly necessary. So it 
is with politics too. These men, who have 
been turned out from the positions which they 
were not worthy to occupy, by the action of 
the other half of the electors, can pay no 
greater compliment to the cause of woman's 
rights, than by their objection to a law which 
every good citizen is coming to recognize as 
beneficial in the extreme. 



XIX. 



SEXUAL WRONGS AND SEXUAL 
FRIENDSHIP. 



THE present false position of woman has 
been brought about mainly by the laws 
ordained by that institution of man's 
creation, known as Society : the most unjust, 
the most pernicious institution that our world 
has ever seen ; and it is only by breaking down 
these laws, breaking them and for all time bu- 
rying them, that woman can assume her right- 
ful position. Society it is, that has raised 
artificial boundaries between the sexes, by or- 
daining that one shall be kept in ignorance of 
all that is most essential for her to know ; and 
the better to effect this, she has separated 
them, as if man and woman were two distinct 
creations, instead of the two parts that go to 
make the whole. 
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Man needs a woman's help all through his 
life, and nature meant that he should have it 
too. But this same accursed Society has de- 
creed that it shall be absent just at the time 
when it is most critical for both, when each 
could best help and be helped by the other. 
The result has been the exaggerated sex-con- 
sciousness which is the curse of life to-day. 
Man is allowed to contract all the evil habits 
that he likes, every sort of temptation being 
thrown in his way ; and the one thing that 
would keep him straight, the friendship of a 
good woman, is denied him. 

How many men would have been saved 
from living fast lives, had they had a trusting 
loving friend at their side, to give them the 
first idea of the inestimable value that lies in a 
woman's love ; instead of the false impressions 
that they were allowed to pick up from the 
only class of women with whom they could 
associate. For though society is death to any 
friendship between a man and a good woman, 
it winks its eyes at what goes on behind the 
scenes of life, though the whole career of its 
best ones may be ruined through this course. 

Western people are inclined to laugh at the 
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idea of the Hindoo falHng down and allowing 
himself to be crushed by the car of the god that 
he himself has made, and it certainly is absurd. 
But not a bit more so than the car of Jugger- 
naut which man has reared in the name of 
Society, and which, though it is nothing but 
the work of man, and the vilest and least edu- 
cated class of men, he worships as though it 
contained the essence of all the Godhead in 
creation. What man has made, that can he 
undo. The king that he has set up can be 
dethroned ; but man has become afraid of the 
image that he created, and tremblingly obeys 
it though it ask his life. 

Emerson styled Society a ** joint-stock con- 
spiracy against the manhood of everyone of its 
members ; " and it is also a conspiracy to pre- 
vent any real friendship between man and wo- 
man. It is for more of this friendship that I 
appeal. Sex has no right nor reason to be a 
barrier to it. Rather should it be a help, in- 
asmuch as one can help the other in things 
for which that one is the more highly special- 
ized. What one sex is not able to do, the 
other one can. This is the value of friendship. 
In the case of an army, the two divisions which 
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compose it, the cavalry and the infantry, do 
not act independently of each other, but in 
accord, if they are to do any good. And the 
same must hold of that human army, mankind, 
whose constituents are man and woman. 

This friendship between members of opposite 
sexes, this crime in the eyes of Society, which 
it has done its best to hinder, is to prove the 
salvation of the world : the means of leading 
humanity to that higher life, that so long as 
Society is allowed to reign, a besotted tyrant, 
can only be a dream. But it is a dream which 
a resolute determination can to-day turn into 
a reality. 

This shall save mankind. It is to this sepa- 
ration of the sexes, to the false positions in 
which they have been placed in regard to one 
another, that we owe the greater part of the 
misery that we see around us to-day. Some 
argue that this friendship will have the oppo- 
site eflfect. That it will degrade instead of 
ennobling. This is unwarranted. In no place 
are the sexes more divided oflF and hedged 
about with restraints than in Australia, and in 
no country on this earth with any claim to the 
title of civilized, is there more sexual immoral- 

19 
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ity than in the schools there. Mere children 
are steeped in every form of vice. And look 
at the results as they grow up. Drink, gam- 
bling, and every species of vice are more at 
home in Australia than anywhere. In no coun- 
try with a proportionate population, are there 
lotteries of such magnitude as those in con- 
nection with the Melbourne Cup. In no other 
country on this, God's earth, are there such 
men holding public offices. It is not a couple 
of years since a man attempted to speak in the 
parliament of one of those colonies. New South 
Wales, in a state of intoxication, and the result 
of his remarks was a free fight. Cable cars 
and electric light do not alone mean civiliza- 
tion. In this southern country a man may 
see the spectacle of a race that has gone to the 
bad as fast as its folly could drive it, with 
never a hand to stay it. In Melbourne, in the 
early part of 1894, '' larrakins " and prostitutes 
thronged the streets, not even waiting for the 
fall of night to begin their calling. Immoral 
children make immoral men. Few countries 
can boast a worse standard of admittedly 
wrong morals than Australia. 

Now let us turn to the pleasanter side of 
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the picture. The gold rush to the western 
states of America, I should have said the Pa- 
cific states, began in 1849. The first white 
colonization of Australia was a full half cen- 
tury before this. What could be done in one, 
ought, therefore, to have been possible in 
another. 

In these Pacific states, girls and boys are 
educated side by side, often till over twenty 
years of age. What one knows, the other 
knows too. Look at the results. San Fran- 
cisco, which had the name of the worst city 
in the world, has completely changed. There 
is still some of the old leaven left, but each 
year is eliminating it fast, and the city of 
to-day would be hard to identify with that 
of twenty, nay, ten, years ago. Sexual immo- 
rality exists there to a less degree than in any 
other portion of this world that I know of. 
Happy marriages are the rule, unhappy the 
exception. The sexes learn early in life to 
look to each other for support in youth. The 
girl knows the character of the man she mar- 
ries, and what is most essential of all, they are 
friends. They marry early, and hand-in-hand 
they go through life, each helping the other. 
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It is the co-ordinate system of education 
that they have to thank for it. If a man goes 
wrong there, it is after he has made his first 
start in the world, and left behind him for the 
moment the womanly influence to which his 
earlier training has been subjected. This 
shows that even here things could be more 
perfect, though, compared with the immoral- 
ity existing in most countries, one is rather 
inclined to jump to the conclusion that per- 
fection has already been reached. When a 
new system has been introduced, or the old 
one altered so that this gap too shall be 
filled or bridged with the woman's influence 
still acting upon the man, then will the last 
plank have been cut away from the feet of 
vice. 

This friendship of the sexes is open to all. 
The West has tried it, and the system has 
made more headway towards the extinguish- 
ing of what is called the *' social evil '* than 
anything else, or all other things put together 
have been able to do. The result is that the 
best citizens, the best thinkers, are the Wes- 
tern men of to-day. 

Society is rotten, and it knows it. Its doom 
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is sealed by the new system, therefore it op- 
poses it ; but the new movement is not to be 
stopped by the word of Society. It may have 
been a word to conjure with in the rotten state 
of things in the past ; but the followers of the 
new system are not people to be daunted by 
the fluttering of a name that is synonymous 
with all that is corrupt. These people are 
those who think for themselves, and act upon 
their own judgment. At their hands the So- 
ciety of to-day is doomed, together with its 
iniquitous laws and their observers. 

The followers of the new doctrine are men 
and women, not mere puppets supporting a 
system rotten to the core, the survival of days 
darker than those of the Middle Ages when 
''Droit du seigneur'' was a cherished custom 
of Society. 

This same Society it was that sanctioned 
all manner of outrages on the weak and help- 
less ; but to-day this Society is tottering to 
its doom, and its very course of corruption 
has rendered it too effete to offer the ghost 
of a resistance. 

It has been this weakening of woman's in- 
fluence that has caused almost all the evils 
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that man has brought upon himself ; and it is 
by the restoration and increasing of this influ- 
ence that we shall rise to that higher plane 
which ought to be the aim of each being upon 
this earth to-day. 

When Nature split up the human organism 
into the two sexes, long before it had become 
what we call human now, for the better per- 
formance of the functions of each, it was not 
only with reference to the actual process of 
childbearing that they were made to differ. 
Though it is with respect to this, with the 
processes which attend it, that the chief differ- 
ences occur. 

Instead of one organism with one duty. Na- 
ture formed from it two sexes, each with func- 
tions and duties of its own. Man was to work 
for the good of them both, getting food and 
nourishment, while the woman brought up the 
child, their joint offspring. To aid man in his 
struggles for this livelihood, the qualities of 
manly strength were developed : the laws of 
cumulative effect and survival of the fittest in- 
suring that this should be so. The food was 
hard to get, and as it grew scarcer so grew the 
need for harder toil on his part ; and it was to 
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meet this increased demand for power that his 
frame grew and developed upon the lines most 
useful. Many times the food was only to be 
got by desperate fighting against other men, 
or against the strange tribes which they com- 
posed ; and so it was in the defense of his wife 
and child that the savage element in him grew. 
With the woman it was different. Her share 
of the functions of the organism was to rear 
the child and make the home for which the 
man, her husband, provided her the materials. 
She was to suffer the pain and danger of child- 
birth, to comfort and soothe the child when 
born, and the qualities which these duties 
called for are the ones that have grown up in 
her. Her place it is to guide the young off- 
spring before it is fit to begin life, so to speak, 
on its own account. The mother is respon- 
sible for all the early training of the child ; 
and whether it turns out a good or a bad 
citizen rests almost entirely with her influence 
over it 

Thus it is that woman has gained the name 
for patience and meekness and gentleness. 
Thus it is as Nature intended it to be. But 
man, man as he is to-day, has thought that his 
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knowledge was better than Nature. He be- 
came jealous of the share that woman took to 
help him, and fancied that she was trespassing 
upon his rights, or pretended that he did. If 
she did any work at all he looked upon it in 
the belief that she was competing with him, 
and against him ; instead of recognizing that 
the food which she obtained in this way went 
to the good of their joint offspring, and so 
saved him labor. This is how the mistake 
began. Instead of being grateful at finding 
his own share of the work made lighter, he 
took offense at it. Instead of fulfilling his 
true office as her protector, he has become her 
oppressor. Her strong qualities are not those 
of force and brute strength. His are, and 
naturally in the struggle she went to the wall, 
Man could not eliminate her, for that would 
have meant elimination to him too. So she 
still existed. But the school of adversity is a 
wonderful teacher, and there woman has learnt 
the hard lesson at man's own hand that her 
protector is her enemy, not her friend any 
longer. She is also learning how to withstand 
his aggressions and unjust actions. 

This is bringing man to his senses again. 
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He sees the ill effects of this reflected in his 
children. Instead of advancing they are retro- 
grading, and when he looks for the cause, he 
finds it in the false position into which he has 
driven woman. 

He is alarmed, for he knows not where it 
will stop. Armed in the way that she is arm- 
ing herself, woman might, did she choose to 
die herself, cause man to be eliminated too ; 
it only needs a little self-sacrifice to attain this 
revenge, and man's conscience has told him 
that all this she has, if she cares to use it. 

If the present state of affairs is to go on, she 
will continue her development in the attributes 
that he considered exclusively his, and the 
woman of gentleness who has helped him in 
his sorrow or adversity with her sweet tender- 
ness, will have discarded these qualities which 
have endeared her to him, or ought to have 
done so, and will enter the arena boldly as 
his foe. When that day comes, the progress 
of humanity will be a thing of the past. The 
woman who has to fight the battle of life 
against man, instead of being befriended by 
him, will have little or no time to spend upon 
her children, even if she should have any, 
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which is doubtful. The i 



; next generation will 
have taken a step backward for want of the 
mother's watchful care, and so things will go 
on from bad to worse. 

This is seen already in the so-called aris- 
tocracy of England, though oligarchy would 
be a truer word. A woman of the world has 
that time taken up by the claims of the thing 
that she calls Society which she ought to be- 
stow upon her children, and they are handed 
over to the care of paid domestics. Does any- 
one for a moment believe that the care of such 
as these can equal and replace that of a mother ? 
Be the servant, in whose care the child is 
placed, ever so good and honest, she is not 
the child's mother. Nothing will ever make 
her that. The child is sprung from its mother, 
with its motlier's thouglits and mother's capa- 
city to receive them ; and between them there 
is a bond of sympathy which allows lier to 
understand and minister to its wants as no one 
else can. The child's mind is a reproduction 
of that of the parents, the mirror of the experi- 
ence of their joint lives, and no stranger has 
anything in common with it like they have. 

A mother's influence can save a child from 
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wrong when nothing else will avail ; and for 
this reason alone one can see how important 
it is that nothing should interfere with that 
influence or curtail its efficacy. The child 
will pass from the care of the mother as it 
grows up, but woman's influence must still 
be there to guide him and help. The mother 
gives place to the wife, the wife perhaps to 
the daughter, and so he is never without her 
influence to help and stay him. The anchor 
that keeps man from drifting upon the rocks 
of ruin that border the sea of life is woman. 
If any are inclined to doubt this, let them 
compare the lives of those who have been 
sheltered by this care, and those who have 
not. It is not the man with a good mother 
and a happy home that wastes the best years 
of his life in dissipation. He has those who 
love him to consider, and for their sake he 
keeps on the right path. 

But man, in depriving himself of the full 
influence of woman upon his home life, has 
cut his own cable, and is slowly but certainly 
drifting to the rocky reef of elimination. 
Some have been known to weather the storm, 
but not one in a thousand can, without the 
help of woman. 
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Man was meant only to be warlike when 
the safety of his wife and home was at stake ; 
and the soothing influence of woman is all 
that he has to keep him from returning to 
the old ways of savagery, from which he has 
developed. If woman is to be forced to 
abandon her tenderness and all the other 
essentially feminine characteristics, in order 
that she may enter the arena against man, 
then these qualities will be forever lost to the 
world, and with them all the impulses that 
are best and noblest in life will be a thing 
of the past. 

Yet this is exactly what she is being com- 
pelled to do. Man has been slow to realize 
it. He has not been far-sighted enough to 
anticipate the result that would follow his 
selfishness, till the result is almost attained. 




INNOCENCE OR IGNORANCE FROM 
A MAN'S POINT OF VIEW. 

IF those mothers who are bringing up their 
children in ignorance are doing so with 
a view to make them more marriageable, 
it may perhaps be advisable for them to look 
at things from a man's standpoint. For if 
they are of opinion that men like best those 
girls for their wives who have been brought 
up in this way, I believe that they will soon 
be disillusioned. Men, good men that is, do 
not marry solely for pleasure. They consider 
that they have a duty to perform, and mar- 
riage is a part of it For it is through mar- 
riage alone that they can leave descendants 
to take their place in the world, and naturally 
they wish those descendants to be as capable 
and highly developed as possible. 
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There may be a certain number of men 
who prefer to marry a girl whom they can 
rule absolutely, who shall have no inconven- 
ient opinions as to the duties owed by the 
husband to the wife ; though he may have 
a past for which any well-educated girl would 
shun him. Such men do not wish to hear 
what a woman's idea of her own wants is ; 
they prefer to tell her what they are ; and if, 
as generally, what they say is not right, she 
has to get along as best she can, with the 
result that the children born in the marriage 
suffer. To these men the meek uncomplain- 
ing woman is no doubt vastly preferable in 
comparison with the woman who would scru- 
tinize their actions as a wife has the right to 
do. But, luckily for humanity, these are not 
the only sort of men left in the world to-day. 

They are, in fact, very much in the minor- 
ity ; though, being showy, and fond of what 
is styled ** cutting a dash," generally pulling 
up in a police station or law court, they are 
naturally more in evidence than their more 
orderly neighbors. Marriage is an institu- 
tion for the procreation of children, but to 
attain this end with satisfaction to the individ- 
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ual and to the community, it is of the last 
importance that the contract shall be based 
upon mutual esteem and sympathy, that the 
relations of husband and wife shall be those 
of friend and helpmate. The girls who are 
brought up on the ignorance theory will an- 
swer neither of these requirements. They 
have not the knowledge requisite to make 
them good mothers, and their education has 
done all that it could to unfit them for being 
the mental equal of man ; and, though the 
capacity is there, only wanting the education 
to utilize it, the want of education for all the 
years of youth has made it impossible for a 
friendship to exist between them on anything 
like equal terms, and without this true equal- 
ity there is very little of what could be called 
true friendship. Without this friendship mar- 
riage is, at best, but a poor makeshift. The 
girl that a man will choose for his wife, that 
is, of course, a man who thinks (and the 
thinkers are the ones who will survive the 
elimination of the rest), is one that will make 
a good mother to his children ; not a frivolous 
painted doll whose whole aim in life never 
seems to rise above insipid novel-reading. 
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varied with still more insipid small talk. He 
does not want to marry a girl who has had the 
originality stamped out of her, so that she is 
more a machine than a human being. He 
does want to marry a girl who can help him, 
not only in knowing thoroughly her own du- 
ties, but also one who can advise and under- 
stand his to a certain extent, and so become 
his companion. 

If women wish their daughters to marry 
well, that is, to marry good men who will 
make them happy, their first care must be to 
see that they are essentially womanly. It is 
folly to treat facts which have to be put into 
practice to-morrow, as unfit for mention to- 
day ; and this is what many mothers are just 
beginning to realize. Men have been wrong 
in selfishly depriving women of what is theirs 
by right. But women too have been wrong 
in following this lead, and not only accepting 
this decision for themselves, but attempting 
to enforce the same upon their children, so 
that their daughters must suffer in the way 
that they have done. A good wife must be a 
true woman : natural, as she was made, and 
not artificial. The less affectation about her 
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the better. If there are some who doubt this, 
they have only to look around them at the 
examples they can see to realize that this is 
so. It is owing to this that so many English- 
men are now marrying Americans in prefer- 
ence to their own countrywomen ; and in con- 
sequence the British mother, who is scheming 
to get her girls settled in some fine establish- 
ment, is, to use a slang phrase, ''getting left." 
Many think that it is owing to the wealth of 
many of these American girls ; but this is not 
the case, for there are more cases of real love 
and less of money in marriage than some peo- 
ple are inclined to admit. Then the greater 
part of these Englishmen are themselves 
wealthy. The true reason is not so far to 
seek. The American girl is womanly in the 
extreme. She is not the doll-faced, mop- 
headed, thoughtless English woman that so- 
ciety to-day appears to breed by the thousand ; 
but a sensible being, whose intellect has been 
educated instead of repressed, a woman who 
has been brought up with a full knowledge of 
the responsibilities of life. She can go where 
no English woman can ; and what is more, 
she can come back as spotless as she went. 
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She is intelligent to talk with, and will go into 
almost any subject as deeply as will the man. 
Man finds in such as her a companion and a 
friend who will not only help him in his own 
aims, but inspire him with higher and better 
ones. What wonder is it that the girl, whose 
opinions are simply a mirror of his, who agrees 
unthinkingly to all that he says and does, is left 
on the shelf when her trans-Atlantic competitor 
finds a husband. People have argued that it is 
owing to climate, and to a dozen other causes 
all equally absurd. In fact, almost every rea- 
son has been ascribed excepting the right one. 
Some say that they are more beautiful than 
English girls — to a certain extent this is doubt- 
ful — but there is no doubt that mental beauty 
causes physical, and the former the American 
girl most certainly has. There is a something 
about her that fascinates one — something that 
makes one feel that she can be a friend, and 
this is just what the English girl cannot be. 
She can act the part of an echo it is true, but 
the tone in which it is done tells one that the 
opinion she expresses has no meaning to her. 
She can no more give a man any inspiration 
than she can fly. She will assent to anything 
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and everything. She does not state her own 
convictions for the excellent reason that she 
has not got any. But in order to save the 
trouble of any argument, a thing that she has 
a holy dread of, and which bores her, or else 
in order to seem politic, she assents to every- 
thing. It is not beauty of face that attracts 
so much, as that other kind of beauty, the 
loveliness of the mind that is within. The 
American has been educated upon rational 
lines; the English girl has not, and therein 
lies the difference. 

If any mother still doubts, let her try for 
herself the experiment of sensible education ; 
and the beneficial result that it will have upon 
her children will be at once her answer and 
her reward. 



THE REMEDY. 

WOMAN must be put upon an equal 
footing with man in everything that 
will help her to improve the human 
race. She must be taught with a special view 
to her duties as a mother and a wife, and not, 
as at present, crammed with useless trash, 
while the really essential part is carefully 
avoided. She must be taught that her object 
in life is her children, and it is her desire for 
the welfare of these that will lead her in the 
choice of a good husband. Man needs to be 
taught the same thing. It is not for himself 
that he is living. A hundred years will come, 
and he, the individual, will be dead and buried, 
and most likely forgotten too. If he wishes 
for immortality, he can best attain to it through 
his children, as has been already shown ; and 
308 
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it is to his interest to sacrifice his life now for 
theirs in the future. 

This is the duty that has been intrusted to 
him. Each of his ancestors had this in view 
when they procreated the children from which 
he is sprung ; and if he neglects his duty now, 
their hopes and aims are shattered by his folly. 

Man has been the first to forget this, and to 
imagine that his own interests were best at- 
tended to by a policy of short-sighted selfish- 
ness, which injured the child of to-morrow to 
give pleasure to the man of to-day. It is just 
as if he were to spend upon himself the capital 
that he ought to invest for the child's benefit ; 
if he spends it, the child must go without, and 
so his mistake recoils. 

Not only has man set the example in this, 
but he has caused woman to do the same. Her 
natural love for the joint offspring was stronger 
than his, because her care was the more directly 
needful to the infant of the two ; and she was 
loth to leave the child against her maternal 
instincts. She was not long in finding that she 
had no option but to follow the pernicious 
example that a man had set, though she never 
did so for reasons of pure selfishness, but 
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rather in the endeavor to supply the place 
of the neglectful father. 

He, in the first place, by giving up his time 
to selfish pleasure, left his wife and family un- 
provided for. The time that ought to have been 
given up to obtaining nourishment for them 
was devoted to idle hours of dissipation. Left 
without his help, her child crying for food and 
protection, the young mother had no course 
but to attempt to supply its wants herself, do- 
ing the duty of both parents, and so man came 
to look upon her as competing against himself. 
He did not mean to supply her wants for her, 
and what was more, he objected to her doing 
it for herself. If he was not going to keep her 
from want during the critical time of her life 
when she most needed it, the time that she was 
rearing the infant, her's and his, it is not much 
to be wondered at that at other times too, she 
had to get her living as best she could ; and 
thus the present state of affairs came about. 
Each year forced woman to become more man- 
nish and less herself, and the men meanwhile 
lost their old vigor and manliness through 
disuse and dissipation. 

So things have gone on till men, or a great 
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portion of the sex at any rate, have come to 
consider that their whole duty to wife and child 
ends, as it commences, with the first fertiliza- 
tion of the ovum. So the woman is left to 
battle against the world single handed. 

The results of this are disastrous all round : 
to the man, to the woman, and to the child ; 
and unless this downward tendency is soon 
checked, the fate of humanity, as a whole, will 
be a very sad one indeed. 

The only way to check it is by elevating 
woman to the position which nature has mapped 
out for her, the position from which she can 
look after the interests of the offspring in the 
most effectual way. 

Reform must begin at the root of the diffi- 
culty. From her earliest childhood, woman 
must be trained with a special view to her ob- 
ject in life. The education of a girl at the 
present day is, in most countries, the one thing 
that is calculated to least fit her for this posi- 
tion. She is kept carefully away from all 
knowledge that will be useful to her in later 
life ; as if what she must of necessity know 
later, will on no account do for her to learn 
now. All the time that might be devoted to 
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fitting her to cope with the cares of maternity, 
and to watch over the best interests of her little 
ones, is spent in the teaching of useless arts 
which have little or nothing to do with the real 
object and aim either of her life in particular, 
or of humanity as a whole, and which are sim- 
ply taught her in order that her marriageable 
value may be increased. 

Instead of being trained for the good of the 
future organism of which she is to be one of 
the parents, she is given to understand that 
her only aim in life is to be a toy and a play- 
thing to some man who will honor her enough 
to select her as his wife. Or to put it concisely, 
but none the less truly, she is to be nothing 
but a woman of pleasure. She is to have no 
will but his. Her share in the children is not 
to be considered. All belongs to him, as much 
as ever in the days of slavery the half-breed 
children belonged to the white father, and were 
sold with the plantation, as so much stock would 
be with a cattle-ranch to-day. They were so 
much slave labor to work upon the plantation ; 
and in reality the position of the woman of to- 
day is little better in many countries that claim 
the palm in matters of civilization. 
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She is hedged around with every restraint 
possible to prevent her acquiring the knowl- 
edge necessary to the fulfilment of her duty 
as a woman, as a part of the divided organ- 
ism called mankind. She is never taught 
to look upon man in the light that nature 
intended her to do. The result is that both 
he and she suffer. He loses the influence 
that her tenderness would have over him, 
and becomes, in many cases, dissolute and 
worthless. She, on the other hand, gets wrong 
notions about her duty ; and as a result, either 
grows up vain and selfish, or hopeless and 
despairing. If her understanding has been 
dulled, it is the former ; but if she has thought 
about her lot at all, it is the latter. 

Whether the result is worse to the man or 
to the woman as an individual, is hard to say. 
But it is obviously extremely harmful to their 
joint offspring, since it is its lot to suffer 
for the sins of both, and the bad qualities of 
each of them are reproduced in it. To the 
woman, at any rate, the method is about as 
harmful as it could be made, apart from the 
fact of its unfitting her for the life that nature 
has designed for her. Ostensibly, the object 
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of it all is to keep her pure and innocent ; 
but if it is so in reality, it is the worst possi- 
ble way to go about it. When we wish to 
prevent anyone from making a mistake, we 
warn them against it, pointing out the conse- 
quences that they may judge of its harmful 
effect for themselves. This is just the opposite 
to what is done with regard to the education 
of young girls. 

Going upon the policy that ignorance and 
innocence are one and the same thing, which 
they most certainly are not, a girl is allowed 
to hear no word of warning of the dangers 

Lthat surround her. If she asks questions she 
is told that the matter does not concern her, 
or else she is put off in some other way. 
Other things, things of little or no account, 
she is warned against, and she does not do 
them ; but against the one slip that will prove 
the most fatal of all to her, the people whose 
duty it is to care for her, utter no word. 
The result is not to be wondered at. She 
falls the prey of the first designing man who 
takes a fancy to her at the moment, and the 
only warning that she receives is a slight 
repulsion of her instinct, but its meaning she 
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does not know; how should she? No one 
has told her of the danger, the man, for 
purposes of his own, least of all ; and the 
chances are a thousand to one that she goes 
wrong. Then what happens ? The slip that 
she has made unknowingly, is charged against 
her as a crime that can never be atoned for. 
Wherever she goes it is thrown in her face, and 
every life but the life of vice is closed to her. 

She is hounded away from the presence of 
the women whose negligence has caused it 
all. The lying hypocrites who are not a bit 
better in reality, and who have brought her 
to ruin by their neglect, shrug their shoulders 
and give her a wide berth when they meet 
her in the streets ; and yet not one of them 
but should by rights be in her place. 

Even the man who prompted her to ruin 
is considered too good for such as she to mix 
with, at any rate, openly. 

This is most certainly the height of injust- 
ice. If lynch law was ever justifiable, then 
it is justifiable in cases of this sort ; and the 
man who took vengeance upon these hypo- 
crites and the man who caused it all would 
be doing one of the noblest deeds of a life- 
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time in ridding the world of such infamous 
scoundrels. The first principle of equity is 
that a knowledge of the offense is needed to 
make the act a crime ; and this is just what 
the fallen girl did not have in nine cases out 
of ten. But the world treats her just as if 
she had done it out of pure viciousness. Its 
criminality, however, does not come to an 
end here, for the same society that calls the 
misguided but innocent girl a criminal, raises 
no helping hand to redeem her, but know- 
ingly, that is wilfully, compels her to continue 
in the life of shame that it forced her to 

L begin. If a man, one man alone, did such 
a thing, bought a girl heart and soul when 
she was in her childhood in order that later 
on she might be his prey, I think that, law 
or no law, the people would lynch him, and 
it would serve him heartily right. I have no 
doubt whatever that with the present corrupt 
state of things, society, composed of dissolute 
men and women whose virtue is a minus 
quantity, ruling everything, such things as 
this are of hourly occurrence, but the strong 
wave of public opinion has not yet reached 
that magnitude it needs ; but when it has, 
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then let these wretches, whose trade is noth- 
ing else than that of a wholesale procuress, 
beware. Public opinion may be hard to rouse 
upon such a subject, but the public opinion 
that can step in where the law fails to save 
the honor of a white woman from the hands 
of a negro scoundrel, whose instincts are 
those of a brute and not of a man, will step 
in in the case of this society, and clear out 
its Augean stables with no uncertain hand. 

Public opinion will act in the case of an in- 
dividual soon enough. But when society does 
it what is to be done ? Had any man, who is 
a man, a sister whose life had been ruined in 
this way, would he not hunt down her destroyer 
and cause him to pay the penalty for his crime 
in such a way that others would be deterred 
from following in his evil footsteps ? This 
is what will have to be done in. the case of 
society. There are good people in this world, 
and the fact only needs to be brought home 
to them for their better natures to rise and 
wipe out this terrible blot that darkens our so- 
called civilization. Earnest reformers have 
arisen and much has been done, but there is 
still much more to do. 
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To do It we must go the right way about it, 
and the first thing towards it must be to 
bury the theory that ignorance is innocence. 
** Forewarned is to be forearmed." How many 
women owe their fall to this cause no one can 
tell, but the number must be legion. And to 
think that in all these cases a life has been 
hopelessly ruined, all for want of the few need- 
ful words of advice. 

The State owes a duty to every one of its 
citizens, and this duty is to warn each and all 
of what is wrong and what right. Go as far 
back as you like and this principle will be found 
to exist. With what other object did Moses 
produce the Ten Commandments ? With what 
other object are they recited in every Christian 
church to-day ? If a man becomes a thief be- 
cause he did not know that he was doing 
wrong, only pity is excited, and it is the State 
that is to blame for not having better looked 
after him, which it acknowledges by sending the 
youthful culprit to a reformatory to instruct 
him aright. 

In cases of this sort the State is the guilty 
one. I will take a plainer instance to show 
the wrongfulness of giving no warning as to 
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wrong deeds. If a man knows that a bridge 
has fallen, but, instead of making any effort to 
stop the train that he knows is coming, allows 
it to crash through and hurl its living freight to 
destruction, while he, the man who might have 
saved it, sits looking on, that man, and he 
alone, is criminally responsible for the death 
of every one of those people. 

So in the case of other lives that are wrecked 
for want of a timely warning. Every mother 
to-day who is educating her daughter under 
the old system of ignorance is no less a crimi- 
nal than is the man in the instance I have 
given. She has her eyes open. She can see 
the danger and the way to remedy it ; and 
yet she takes no steps to prevent it. The 
danger may be avoided in some other way. 
Fate or chance may avert it, but it is there all 
the same, ready to happen at any moment, 
and whether the actual ruin is caused or not, 
the guilt of the one who could have prevented 
it, but did not, is none the lighter upon that 
account. The intention to do nothing to ward 
off the danger is there all the same, and the 
fact that it did not happen does not lessen the 
criminality of the one who might have put it 
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out of the way of danger altogether. Even 
if by some miracle the girl does not go wrong, 
the harmfulness of the teaching is by no means 
nullified. She marries knowing nothing of 
the duties incident to her new position as wife. 
The law holds that a contract obtained by 
fraud is not valid ; and what could be more 
fraudulent than a contract where one of the 
parties bound by it knows as little of the con- 
ditions as does the average girl of to-day at the 
time of her marriage? It is to this want of 
knowledge that almost all the seeds of unhappy 
marriages can be traced. The girl is not 
allowed to know anything about the man who 
is to be her master as long as he lives ; and yet 
she is expected to live happily with him, and 
to insure this her training has been designed 
to stamp out all her own individuality, and so 
render her less capable of fulfilling her duty to 
her children. 

The man may have a disreputable past, but 
that is a question she is not allowed to inquire 
into. There may be reasons that render him, 
in more ways than one, totally unfit to be her 
husband, but yet the contract holds. The 
woman is doomed by its provisions till death. 
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The reasons upon which a divorce is obtain- 
able are so few as almost to prohibit its attain- 
ment ; and even when the causes are sufficient 
and the woman will face the pain of the trial 
in court, and gains her petition, she is ever 
after (I am speaking of England and her col- 
onies now) looked upon as little better than a 
ruined woman. 

It is not only the woman who must be edu- 
cated. The man also has his duty to learn. 
He must think less about himself, and more 
for the comfort and needs of his wife and 
children. He is to remember that they, too, 
play every bit as important a rdle upon the 
stage of life as he does, and his duty by no 
means ends with himself. If the wife, while 
she is able, chooses to help him in making the 
money that keeps their home over their heads, 
he ought to be grateful to her, and not treat 
it as an infringement of his own particular 
rights. If men thought more about good 
women, thought about them in the way that 
they ought to do, as their friends, then they 
would give up associating with bad ones, and 
these latter in time would cease to be. 

It is all very well to say that a woman can 
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reform a man by marrying him. She may, or 
she may not. Most often she does not. But 
it would be far better for everyone concerned 
if he did not need that reform, and there is 
really no reason why he should, if things were 
done in the proper way. What is wanted is 
to educate both the sexes so that they can 
really form friendships with one another : real 
time lasting friendships. There is nothing 
that will ennoble each more than this. Man 
cannot fail to learn something good from 
woman's tenderness and gentleness, and she, 
too, profits by the intercourse. This friend- 
ship is just what Society has conspired to 
prevent with all the means in its power ; and 
therefore the Society which has dictated this 
system must be done away with. And done 
away with it will be. Opponents of progress 
argue that this friendship will only be another 
name for immorality. Facts have proved the 
contrary to be the case, over and over again. 
As has already been seen the best morals to- 
day are to be found in the Pacific states of 
America; and there there is more of this 
friendship than in any other place that one 
knows of. In Australia, where everything has 
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been done to keep the sexes separate, moraHty, 
sexual, poHtical, and financial, is as much a 
minus quantity as in any country on this earth 
to-day. In the former, mothers, for the most 
part, instruct their children in that which it is so 
essential for them to know ; in the latter, they 
do everything to prevent the children acquir- 
ing it. They are left to find it out for them- 
selves, and experience, especially in this sort of 
thing, generally costs high. Of course there 
are exceptions in each case, but what I have 
stated is the rule. Hedge off the sexes with 
bounds that Nature never intended, and be not 
surprised when Nature takes her revenge. 
That is certainly what she has done. 

It is hard to find the reason for the state of 
ignorance in which girls are to-day kept through- 
out the British empire. The mother s experi- 
ence must have shown her the folly of it, and 
that she continues in it points to a very bad 
state of things somewhere. 

No man worthy of the name would leave a 
step unturned that might be the means of sav- 
ing the honor of his sister or daughter ; and 
it seems inexplicable that the present state of 
things should exist at all. The only ones who 
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can profit by it are the men (and the women 
who aid them), who would take advantage of a 
girl's innocence to ruin her ; and surely it is 
not to such as these that our lawgivers are to 
be allowed to pander. 

Legislation is not a struggle between two 
forces. It is a census of opinion, and, as each 
question has two sides, so there must be two 
parties in the government. It is only by this 
way of governing that the bad in a proposed 
law can be shown. Woman's interests and 
man's are identical, insomuch as both wish the 
good of the future organism whose parents 
they are. The two are not antagonistic, for 
one could not exist without the other. They 
differ in the services that they perform for the 
child, but all that is necessary is that each 
should be allowed to do the duties allotted to 
it in the way which its own experience has 
shown to it to be the best. If a woman is 
unfit to legislate for a man, surely a man is 
unfit to legislate for a woman. This has been 
practically acknowledged from the fact of the 
women inspectors of factories, and other posts 
of a like nature which this sex are now filling. 
The kernel of the whole matter centres in 
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this, and the way out of the difficuhy is per- 
fectly plain. Each must legislate for the in- 
terests and duties of which each knows the 
more If both are actuated by the right mo- 
^ tive, the welfare of their joint offspring, each 
will see that its interests are best served by 
the opinions, not of one alone, but of both. 

If mankind are to grow better and continue 
the course of evolution towards a higher 
plane, something must most certainly be done 
to remedy the evils that the present state of 
affairs has given rise to. The means that 
have been tried up to the present have proved 
a lamentable failure. Instead of man growing 
nobler and less savage, we have him sinking 
back to the old evil ways that he turned away 
from ages ago as corrupt. The means that 
the religions of to-day have devised to cope 
with these evils have been tested and found 
wanting. A new line must be tried if man is 
to be saved. The new line is the evolution 
of the race, not through man alone, but by 
means of the woman too. This is the remedy 
that shall not fail, that shall raise humanity to 
its highest possible level, and be the saviour 
of mankind. Obstruction may dam the stream 
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of public opinion for a time, but only until 
its action has strengthened the force of the 
pent-up flood ; then, with a mighty rush, it 
shall break its bounds and dash onward, a 
river irresistible, using the broken fragments 
of obstruction that it hurls along with it, as 
warnings to those who are in its way, as 
weapons against those who would bar its 
course. 
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CONCLUSION. 

THE need of a religion for humanity is 
a fact to which every creed, and each 
follower of it, is a witness. Religion 
is that which teaches men to walk in the right 
path through life, and all this the religion of 
science will undoubtedly do. It is proved to 
be true in all that it asserts, and therefore 
there is no room for doubt. It can come 
triumphantly out of those controversies which 
have proved so fatal to all creeds which are 
but part fact and part guesswork. 

It first of all shows what is right, secondly, 
why it is right. 

Man has the free choice whether he will 
have elimination, or evolution leading to hap- 
piness and perfection. If there is any doubt 
in his mind as to which he shall choose, he has 
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only to ask himself where he would have been 
to-day had his ancestors chosen the former. 

If, after that, he is still opposed to choos- 
ing evolution, he had better end his life at 
once ; for to choose elimination, to offer no re- 
sistance to the environment when it is in 
his power to do so, as it is, is but another 
and a more painful and tedious method of self- 
destruction. A short death is acknowledged 
to be preferable to a lingering one. Each 
day of delayed resistance to the environment, 
makes the organism all the less capable of 
resistance, till at last it is out of the question 
to resist at all. 

Some may object to this religion on the 
ground that the highest state of evolution 
cannot be reached at once, and urge that 
the actual end is doubtful. Suppose we grant 
that it is doubtful what the end will be. 
Man can substitute another aim of his own 
making which will yet lead to the end that 
evolution tends towards — 1 mean, happiness. 
'* Happiness consists," we are told by Aristotle, 
** in the use of the virtues," which is only an- 
other way of saying that it means the utilizing 
aright and overcoming of the environment. 
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All admit that, could they make everything 
just as they like, they would be happy. The 
more command that each obtains over the 
environment, the nearer each comes to this 
end. 

All unhappiness comes from evil, and all 
evil comes from want of power over the sur- 
roundings by which we could turn it into 
good ; and thus, by cultivating this power, we 
cultivate happiness. 

That it is possible to acquire this power 
over the environment is equally plain. The 
amoeba did not have it to as great an extent 
as we have it. We have developed, and it 
is noticed that only those who have developed 
are alive. From the amoeba to ourselves 
there is a gap. There has been side develop- 
ment. Cousins, one might almost say, exist 
in form of organisms that have not developed 
so fast as we have done, but still they have 
developed, and those that did not develope, 
died. If it had been otherwise, the connect- 
ing link, the parent organism from which we 
and they are sprung, would be alive to-day. 
It has vanished. 

The bad must always be eliminated. There 
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is not room for all, and the greater the crush 
the better must be those who survive it. 
Take a highly developed organism and one 
of low development. Put them both in cer- 
tain circumstances, and the highest will thrive 
where the other must die, for the reason that 
the first has the greatest power over the en- 
vironment. Who but a fool would of choice 
take the lower ? 

Is not life upon this earth worth living 
when with each battle won against the envi- 
ronment, it presses upon us more and more 
lightly ? If not, then happiness is not worth 
having. 

Man needs religion, but that religion must 
have proof. Science has given it unanswerably. 

If there are any who doubt that happiness 
is possible for all, let them explain the thrill 
that runs through them when a difficulty has 
been overcome. And when all, and each, 
and every difficulty has been overcome, then 
will man have reached continual happiness. 
Heaven, Nirvahna. 

Supposing that, for the sake of argument, 
the world should end : that some form of 
environment should arise which we cannot 
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surmount. Would not a life of happiness 
be worth living till then ? If not, the only 
alternative is self-destruction now. If the 
happiness is not worth having, why not end 
all chance of it ? Man, by the very struggle 
that he makes to live, gives the strongest 
proof that this happiness is both worth hav- 
ing and attainable. 

It is a common mistake to look upon happi- 
ness as only obtainable, if at all, in the dim 
future. Happiness is to be found now by 
those who know where to look for it. Con- 
tinual happiness is to be found when the last 
obstacle of all is overcome, but present happi- 
ness is to be found in overcoming them now 
as they arise. Each victory contributes its 
share to the whole, and for each good deed, for 
each battle won, a thrill of happiness is the 
reward. Man holds in his own hand his fate. 
He can live and be happy, or he can die and 
be no more seen. Which will he take ? 

THE PROOF OF THIS. 

It is granted that our state as man is better 
and happier than that of the amoeba. 
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Those evolve most which have most power 
over the environment. 

Man has more of this power than had the 
amoeba. 

It is only natural to assume that the events 
which caused this developement in the past will 
continue it in the future. 

It has been proved that environment is the 
cause of it all. 

Therefore, environment is the cause of evil. 

Man has more power over the environment 
than had the amoeba. 

Therefore he has more power over evil. 

Therefore, by continuing to evolve, he will 
increase this power. 

Power over environment means happiness. 

For, evil means unhappiness. 

Therefore happiness is the aim of man. 

To accomplish this, he must conquer the 
environment and so evolve. 

An evil act is that which stops the course 
of evolution. 

Commission of an evil act lessens our power 
over the environment, owing to the law of 
cumulative effect. 

So ill deeds recoil upon the doer. 
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THE CREED OF EVOLUTION. 

I believe in the God that is within me dic- 
tating to me what is right. That this power 
descended to me from and through my an- 
cestors, who thus live again in me. That I 
must use this to the best advantage, and hand 
it on pure and strong to my descendants in 
whom I shall live again. 

I believe that the highest aim of man is per- 
fect happiness, and that this will be obtained 
by conquering environment. 

I believe that all bad actions will recoil upon 
me, and lower me in the scale of evolution, 
removing me from my wished-for end. 

Finally, I believe that a life in harmony 
with this creed will lead me to the highest 
attainable end : perfection : the state of being 
God. 
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